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EXPERIENCE OF MRS. EMERSON.—AN 
EXTRACT. 


From my apparent resignation and 
former attention to religion, christians 
were much deceived in me, and felt a 
comfortable hope that I had previous- 
ly passed from death unto life, and 
that my trials were such as many pi- 
ous souls are called to endure. This 
mistake was of all things the most dis- 
tressing to me. For as I began to 
despair of the efficacy of my own 
prayers, I depended greatly on the 
prayers of the righteous. My great 
fear was, that other poor sinners 
would become subjects of their sup- 
plications, while 1 should be left to 
perish. Fearful thought! It filled 
my soul with horror. 

Under the apprehension of suffer- 
ing from the mistaken views of chris- 
tians, I wrote to my friend, Mr. 
T , the minister of C : 
beseeching him to bring my particu- 
lar case before God, and without ces- 
sation to implore divine mercy on my 
poor, perishing soul. I entreated him 
and his pious companion, by every tie 
of friendship, to pray fervently for 
me day and night. And I felt a mo- 
mentary relief from having engaged 
them to labor for me, even though all 
others should neglect me. 

During all this time of trial and 
concern, I felt a sense of the duty, 
devolving on me, to warn my pupils 
constantly of their danger, and exhort 
them to repentance. To this [I at- 
tended constantly, solemnly urging 
them to forsake sin, and cleave unto 
the Lord. Thus I continued labor- 
ing, till my health was so impaired, 
that with difficulty I attended to my 
scheol. 
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But I was still a stranger to the 
depths of iniquity, which I was fos- 
tering in my polluted heart. I felt no 
heart rising against God, and but lit- 
tle disposition to consider him a hard 
Master. About that time, my sister 
was brought under pungent convi¢- 
tion; and the first evidence that i had 
of my opposition to God’s govern- 
ment, was a distressing fear, that she 
would first be brought home to God. 
Here was the first contradiction that £ 
realized, to my supposed good will to 
all my fellow creatures. I endeavor- 
ed to reason myself out of this rank- 
ling envy. But God’s justice was im- 
mediately arraigned for not regarding 
my incessant cries and tears. I was 
willing to have her accepted; but jas- 
tice appeared te demand that I should 
receive the blessing first. 

The next instance which I per 
ceived of this heart-rising against 
God, was on being disappointed in 
not riding to meeting. I thought, 
that, as God governed the universe, 
this seeming accident had taken place 
according to his predetermination; 
and it appeared to me an evidence, 
that he had predetermined me for de- 
struction. This thought gave me ex- 
quisite distress, and filled me with ha- 
tred to his holy government. As I 
had often exclaimed against others for 
cavilling at the conduct of Jehovah, I 
concealed my feelings as much as pos- 
sible; and conceiving them to be ex- 
tremely sinful, endeavored to gain an 
ascendency over them. But repeat- 
ed disappointments of this kind serv- 
ed to increase my enmity against God. . 

I strove assiduously to rid myself 
of this most uncomfortable heart-ris 
ing against the glorious Lord of the 
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universe. I queried with myself; “Is 
this the tender, benevolent heart, 
which never wished ill to any created 
being? And shall it rise in hostility 
against the Father of mercies, that 
Being, who has so tenderly upheld, 
protected, and nourished me?” But 
alas! it was reasoning with a heart of 
stone. God had dealt hardly and 
cruelly with me in giving me exist- 
ence. “QO for the privilege of anni- 
hilation. Dreadful thought! but far 
preferable to an existence of unremit- 
ting misery.” Tears had deserted 
me, and the burning commotion of 
my tortured bosom was indescribable. 

In this wretched situation, my feel- 
ings towards my fellow creatures be- 
camehard. Even my beloved school, 
which had previously been an asylum 
of peace and quiet, now filled me with 
rage and despair. I there found my- 
self surrounded by wretched immor- 
tals, many of. whom, being under 
fearful apprehensions of danger, seem- 
ed to upbraid me with being the vile 
instrument of their ruin. 

I now clearly discovered, “that by 
the deeds of the law no flesh could be 
justified.” I discovered, that all my 
external goodness was from motives 
of self-exaltation; or, what is still 
more displeasing to God, that it was 
designed as a substitute for Christ. 
Then all my refuges of lies failed me, 
and God out of Christ appeared a 
consuming fire. I felt that I was a 
solitary instance of the implacable 
vengeance of God; and I desired no- 
thing more ardently than to usurp the 
power of the Almighty, and rob him 
of his dominion. 

One evening, Mr. R » who 
boarded with me, mentioned, that af- 
ter much trouble he had procured a 
seat for me to ride to meeting. Just 
before he spoke, I felt too full of rage 
to say any thing; but this mock kind- 
ness, as it then appeared, overeame 
my silence, and I abruptly told him I 
would not go; nor would I ever at- 
tempt to go to meeting again. Mrs. 
S——, with whom I boarded, meekly 
inquired the reason of this rash and 
alarming resolutien, [ teld her, that 
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I had been too often disappointed to 
attempt going again; and if I should 
go, it would only heighten my con- 
demnation. With tears of christian 
sity, she tenderly asked me, who 
were the objects of Iny resentment; 
adding, that knowing my anxiety, she 
had frequently staid at home, that I 
might be accommodated with a seat 
to go. My base heart immediately 
rose against this lovely woman, who 
had been to me the tenderest of 
friends. I arose in haste from the ta- 
ble where I was sitting, lest I should 
utter blasphemous words against her 
and her God. My hatred of others 
was now complete; for she had long 
been the only object, that I could 
view with the least complacency. I 
felt that heaven and earth and hell 
were in hostility against me. Even 
my tender parents had become ob- 
jects of my hatred, because they had 
never given me up in faith to God. 
My sister came into my chamber, and 
tenderly entreated me to take her 
place in the carriage, adding, that 
she would stay at home. [I uttered 
expressions, to which before we were 
strangers, and assured her positively, 
that I would never go to meeting 
again. She left me with a sorrowful 
countenance to deplore my awful sit- 
uation. The evening being extreme- 
ly cold, I covered myself in bed, and 
with presumptuous hardness dared the 
vengeance of God. My sins, with 


all their accumulated aggravations,§ 


stared me in the face; and my good 
deeds, which I had cherished as the 
apple of my eye, seemed to bear a 
more threatening aspect than_ the 
blackest crimes. These had been my 
Savior, that had long whispered 
“peace, when there was no peace.” 

T now endeavored to recal the lov- 
ing kindness of God, and to reflect 
on my audacious wickedness in defy: 
ing the wrath of him who could easily 
sink me to endless perdition. But 


alas, I was callous to all tenderness 
or relentings; and, O! amazing maé- 
ness! I longed to know the worst 0! 
anticipated vengeance. 

In the morning, after a sleepless 
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night, I endeavored to compose my- || pect. My dear Mrs. S—— would 


self to appear before the family. Mr. 
D inquired tenderly for my 
health, which he observed to be very 
low, in consequence of my cough and 
a constant pain in my side. I en- 
deavered to auswer him as calmly as 
possible. But I thought he designed 
to remind me, that I was on the verge 
of hell. He questioned me respect- 
ing the state of my mind, to which I 
made but little reply; harboring the 
mistaken notion, that he and all other 
christians exulted in my ruin. He 
asked whether [ desired christians to 
pray forme. I told him, “No, by no 
means. I have been foolish enough 
to make this request publicly. But I 
am now convinced that my name was 





often turn from me in tears; which, I 
supposed, she compassionately shed 
in view of my approaching ruin; but 
which, I have since been informed, 
were caused by the fearful glances of 
despair, darted from my eyes, once 
placid and serene. 

I repaired to school. But oh! what 
a wretched place did'I find it! Num- 
bers of my dear pupils were in a sit- 
uation similar to my own. With 
eyes red with weeping, they came to 
me fer succour, and seemed te won- 
der that I was not as.ready to admin- 
ister consolation, as formerly to point 
out their danger. But alas! I, who 
was once alive without the law, was 
now. dead by. the revival of sin. It 


enrolled upon the black catalogue of || was a most aggravating consideration, 


reprobates from eternity, and that all 
the prayers of men and angels can 
ever alter the divine decree.” 

After my sister obtained comfort, I 
reflected upon the numberless exhor- 
tations I had given her, to flee from 
the wrath to come, and upon the 
nights we had spent together in sleep- 
less, gloomy wretchedness. Al} this 
I supposed, was for the sole purpose 
of bringing her to the marriage sup- 
per of the Lamb. ‘Phe words of our 
Savior seemed verified in us, “There 
shall be two. im ene bed; the one shall 
be taken and the other shall be left.” 
These views filled me with horror; 
and my heart and flesh felt on fire. 
Time appeared exceedingly short. 
Eternity seemed within reach. My 
rebelliows heart appeared some- 
what humbled, and F endeavored to 
pray. My heart, filled with turpitude 
and malice, seemed ready to burst; 
and I more than once besought God 
to subdue its rage, even though he 
should consign me over to remediless 
ruin. Sometimes I ardently wished 
to know the worst of my expected 
destiny; and to sink so deep in the 
regions of despair, as to screen my 
anguished soul from the dreaded view 
of an incensed God. My counte- 
nance was depicted with horror. I 
thuddered at my own wretched as- 


that I, who. had so frequently and so 
solemnly. “preached: to others, must 
myself be a castaway.” 

But with this class of pupils I was 
less, far less miserable, than with 
those who were solicitous. to rejoice- 
one another with the news. of their 
happy change, and. the unspeakable 


joys derived. from: reconciliation to 


|| God. Here was. displayed the sove- 


reignty of God and his electing love, 
cutting, most cutting to the natural 
heart, and almost too painful for mine 
to bear. O! scene of wretchedness! 
This surely was a participation of the 
miseries. of the damned; nor can [ 
conceive, that any would doubt of a 
hell, while, like me, they felt a degree 
of it in their own breasts. 

Feb. 18, 1803. After a wakeful, 
hopeless night, I repaired’ to school, 
fully resolved to dismiss my irksome 
employment, and resign myself up to 
despair. At noon, knowing that Mr. 
S———— was in the house, I smoothe. 
ed down my features, and endeavored 
to assume a smile, if possible, to cone 
ceal the horror that reigned within. 

[After a long and very solemn 
conversation with Mr. S——, which 
there is not room here to insert, Mrs. 
Emerson proceeds to relate her feel- 


ings. 
a am indged,” thought I, “a mon- 
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universe. I queried with myself; “Is 
this the tender, benevolent heart, 
which never wished ill to any created 
being? And shall it rise in hostility 
against the Father of mercies, that 
Being, who has so tenderly upheld, 
protected, and nourished me?” But 
alas! it was reasoning with a heart of 
stone. God had dealt hardly and 
cruelly with me in giving me exist- 
ence. “QO for the privilege of anni- 
hilation. Dreadful thought! but far 
preferable to an existence of unremit- 
ting misery.” Tears had deserted 
me, and the burning commotion of 
my tortured bosom was indescribable. 

In this: wretched situation, my feel- 
ings towards my fellow creatures be- 
camehard. Even my beloved school, 
which had previously been an asylum 
of peace and quiet, now filled me with 
rage and despair. I there found my- 
self surrounded by wretched immor- 
tals, many of. whom, being under 
fearful apprehensions of danger, seem- 
ed to upbraid me with being the vile 
instrument of their ruin. 

I now clearly discovered, “that by 
the deeds of the law no flesh could be 
justified.” I discovered, that all my 
external goodness was from motives 
of self-exaltation; or, what is still 
more displeasing to God, that it was 
designed as a substitute for Christ. 
Then all my refuges of lies failed me, 
and God out of Christ appeared a 
consuming fire. I felt that I was a 
solitary instance of the implacable 
vengeance of God; and I desired no- 
thing more ardently than to usurp the 
power of the Almighty, and rob him 
of his dominion. 

One evening, Mr. R » who 
boarded with me, mentioned, that af- 
ter much trouble he had procured a 
seat for me to ride to meeting. Just 
before he spoke, I felt too full of rage 
to say any thing; but this mock kind- 
ness, as it then appeared, overeame 
my silence, and I abruptly told him I 
would not go; nor would I ever at- 
tempt to go to meeting again. Mrs. 
S--—, with whom I boarded, meekly 
inquired the reason of this rash and 
alarming resolutien, I teld her, that 
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I had been too often disappointed to 
attempt going again; and if I should 
go, it would only heighten my con- 
demnation. With tears of christian 
sity, she tenderly asked me, who 
were the objects of Iny resentment; 
adding, that knowing my anxiety, she 
had frequently staid at home, that I 
might be accommodated with a seat 
to go. My base heart immediately 
rose against this lovely woman, who 
had been to me _ the tenderest of 
friends. I arose in haste from the ta- 
ble where I was sitting, lest I should 
utter blasphemous words against her 
and her God. My hatred of others 
was now complete; for she had long 
been the only object, that I could 
view with the least complacency. [| 
felt that heaven and earth and _ hell 
were in hostility against me. Even 
my tender parents had become ob- 
jects of my hatred, because they had 
never given me up in faith to God, 
My sister came into my chamber, and 
tenderly entreated me to take her 
place in the carriage, adding, that 
she would stay at home. I uttered 
expressions, to which before we were 
strangers, and assured her positively, 
that I would never go to meeting 
again. She left me with a sorrowful 
countenance to deplore my awful sit- 
uation. The evening being extreme- 
ly cold, I covered myself in bed, and 
with presumptuous hardness dared the 
vengeance of God. My sins, with 
all their accumulated aggravations, 
stared me in the face; and my good 
deeds, which I had cherished as the 
apple of my eye, seemed to bear a 
more threatening aspect than_ the 
blackest crimes. These had been my 
Savior, that had long whispered 
“neace, when there was no peace.” 

TI now endeavored to recal the lov: 
ing kindness of God, and to reflect 
on my audacious wickedness in defy- 
ing the wrath of him who could easily 
sink me to endless perdition. But 
alas, I was callous to all tenderness 
or relentings; and, O! amazing mad- 
ness! I longed to know the worst 0 
anticipated vengeance. 

In the morning, after a sleepless 
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night, I endeavored to compose my- 
self to appear before the family. Mr. 
inquired tenderly for my 
health, which he observed to be very 
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low, in consequence of my cough and 
; a constant pain in my side. I en- 
i deavered to auswer him as calmly as 
¢ & possible. But I thought he designed 
to remind me, that I was on the verge 
: of hell. He questioned me respect- 
¢ ing the state of my mind, to which I 
. | made but little reply; harboring the 
q § mistaken notion, that he and all other 
1 § Christians exulted in my ruin. He 
g | asked whether E desired christians to 
g Pray forme. I told him, “No, by no 
4 means. f have been foolish enough 
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S reprobates from eternity, and that all 
qq the prayers of men and angels can 
q, | Bever alter the divine decree.” 
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or @ eflected. upon the numberless exhor- 
at @ tations I had given her, to flee from 
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re nights we had spent together in sleep- 
| less, gloomy wretchedness. All} this 
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it fg per of the Lamb. ‘Phe words of our 
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destiny; and to sink so deep in the 
regions of despair, as to screen my 
anguished soul from the dreaded view 
of an incensed God. My counte- 
nance was depicted with horror. I 
shuddered at my own wretched as- 
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pect. My dear Mrs. S—— -would 
often turn from me in tears; which, I 
supposed, she compassionately shed 
in view of my approaching ruin; but 
which, I have since been informed, 
were caused by the fearful glances of 
despair, darted from my eyes, once 
placid and serene. 

Irepaired to school. But oh! what 
a wretched place did I find it! Num- 
bers of my dear pupils were in a sit- 
uation similar to my own. With 
eyes red with weeping, they came to 
me fer succour, and seemed te won- 
der that I was not as.ready to admin- 
ister consolation, as formerly to point 
out their danger. But alas! I, who 
was once alive without the law, was 
now. dead by. the revival of sin. It 
was a most aggravating consideration, 
that I, who. had so frequently and so 
solemnly. “preached: to others, must 
myself be a castaway.” 

But with this class of pupils I was 
less, far less miserable, than witlr 
those. who. were solicitous. to. rejoice- 
one another with the news. of their 
happy change, and. the unspeakable 
joys derived. from: reconciliation to 
God. Here was displayed’ the sove- 
reignty of God and his electing love, 
cutting, most cutting to the. natural 
heart, and almost too painful for mine 
to bear. O! scene of wretchedness! 
This surely was a participation of the 
miseries. of the damned; nor can I 
conceive, that any would doubt of a 
hell, while, like me, they felt a degree 
of it in their own breasts. 

Feb. 18, 1803. After a wakeful, 
hopeless night, I repaired’ to school, 
fully resolved to dismiss my irksome 
employment, and resign myself up to 
despair. At noon, knowing that Mr. 
S———— was in the house, I smoothe. 
ed down my features, and endeavored 
to assume a smile, if possible, to con- 
ceal the horror that reigned within. 

[After a long and very solemn 
conversation with Mr. S——, which 
there is not room here to insert, Mrs. 
Emerson proceeds to relate her feel- 
ings. ] 

“T am indeed,” thought I, “a mon- 
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ument of God’s vindictive indignation. 
4)! that I could hide myself under the 
rocks and mountains. O! what a 
curse is existence, if I must remain in 
the power of a being I hate with the 
amost implacable hatred.”” Here again 
I endeavored to reason on the perver- 
sity of my feelings, and to reconcile 
myself to the idea of being in his 
hand, as the clay in the hand of the 
potter. But alas, I found this idea 
more and more dreadful. These 
were my feelings: “The wrath of Al- 
mighty God abides, and will ever 
abide, upon my soul. I feel already 
the load of sin and guilt, which must 
forever sink me down in ruin. There 
is an awful controversy between my 
burdened soul and its incensed Mak- 
er, ©! that I had died in childhood, 
before my enormous sins became as 
the sand on the sea shore for multi- 
tude. ©! that I had been bred in a 
Jand of heathenish darkness, that my 
crimes had been less aggravated. O! 
that my powers of mind had 
been less vigorous, and that my op- 
portunities of gaining instruction 
had been curtailed. O! that I had 
been an idiot, rather than a sensible 
being, destined to the eternal, poign- 
ant stings of a guilty conscience. O! 
for the envied situation of the most 
loathsome of brutes, rather than to en- 
dure the flames of that fire which is 
never quenched, and the gnawings of 
that worm which never dies. But 
even this is denied me. I must go 
with all my boasted talents and quali- 
fications, which a deceitful world has 
called endearing, to dwell with legions 
ef unholy spirits and damned souls.” 

The meeting, usually attended en 
this day, was a terror to my soul, [ 
had now determined to attend no 
more meetings. But lest my tarrying 
should be attributed to the plain con- 
versation of Mr. S$ , and some 
good people should receive gratifica- 
tion from his faithfulness to me, I con- 
cluded to go for the last time: and in 
all the obstinacy of despair, to hold 
up my head, which had long been 
bowed down, like a bulrush. An 
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aged man came forward, and in trem- 
bling accents related what God had 
done for his soul. Then a girl of ten 
years old, in a manner the most an- 
imating, related her remarkable ex- 
periences. I began to reflect on the 
assertion of Mr. S , that God 
is good. “Surely,” thought I, “these 
happy souls can attest the truth of this 
assertion. Their salvation is really 
as important as mine; and it is re 
markable that I should rejoice in their 
happy deliverance from the bondage 
of sin. God has been long, very long 
tendering me the same blessed deliver- 
ance. But I, a fool indeed, with such 
a price to get wisdom, had no heart to 
it. Why then should I murmur? 
How can I repine? 1 am forever lost; 
but God is just.” Upon this most 
hearty confession, my long pent tears 
flowed rapidly; and while bursting 
sobs almost tore my heart asunder, I 
reviewed my wicked, desperately 
wicked exercises towards Him, whom 
[ now saw to be just, even in my eter- 
nal condemnation. “Surely,” thought 
I, “of all the unreasonable wretches 
in existence, | am the most deserving 
of hell.” Here I experienced such 
unusual convulsions of body, as in- 
duced me to take hold of a chair be- 
fore me, toenable me to keep my seat. 
I verily supposed that my soul was 
taking its final separation from my 
body. 
to go into another room; but found it 
impossible. “I must expire,” thought 
[, “in the midst of this assembly, for 
an example of God’s righteous dis- 
pleasure. It is just that it should be 
so, and every one present must rejoice 
in this expression of his indignation 
against such a vile worker of iniqui- 
ty.” Here I viewed myself a crimi- 
nal, justly condemned to all the tor- 
tures of endless despair. No gleam of 
hope beamed on my benighted soul. 
No fond expectation from creature aid 
whispered consolation. Against God 





only had I offended, and done this 
great wickedness, and he only could 
afiord me help. 

My soul seemed humbled in the 


I attempted to rise, in order 
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dust in view of my condemnation, | 
while | was constrained to cry in spi- 

rit, “Even so, Lord God Almighty, 
true and righteous are thy judgments.” 

At this view of my wretched, hope- 
less situation, these words passed 
sweetly through my mind, and with 
such delightful energy, as_ thrilled 
through my whole soul, and filled me 
with rapture unspeakable. ‘Jesus, 
to thy dear faithful hand, my naked | 
soul I trust.” At this most cordial 

disposal of myself into the hand of a 

glorious Redeemer, the thick clouds 

seemed to disperse, and give place to 
such a transporting view of the glo- 
rious Savior, as no words can express. 

With an eye of faith, 1 beheld his 
transcendant glory more conspicuous 
than that of the natural sun in merid- | 
ian splendor, when bursting from be- 

hind the thickest clouds. I could no 

more doubt of the being and’ divinity 

of Christ, than of my own existence. 

He was presented to my spiritual 

view in such substantial glory, as caus- 

ed me to adopt the acclamation of the | 
astonished Thomas, “My Lord and | 
my God.” Here all my distress sub- | 
sided, and my anxiety for beloved self | 
was cured. I was astonished that I 
could ever feel such anxiety for my- 
self. The greatness of God’s charac- 
ter, and the glorious scheme of re- 
demption filled me with wonder, ad- 
miration, and joy. I raised my head, 
and looked on Mr. § , who was 
zealously engaged in illustrating the 
righteousness of Christ. But O! how 
altered was his aspect! ‘How beau- 
tiful,’ thought I, “are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace, that bringeth good tid- 
ings of good, that publisheth salva- 
tion, that saith unto Zion, thy God 
reigneth.” I no longer disbelieved 
the good man’s assertion, that he 
would serve his God, if he knew he 
had noportion with him. Who would 
not do the same? “Surely,” thought 
I, “I will serve him, though I have no 
distant hope of being saved. Yes,my 
whole life shall be devoted to his bles- 
sed service; and though I must go 
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calm and joyful? 
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down to the dark abodes of horfor, I 
will there convince the blaspheming 
crew, that God is good, superlatively 
goud, though the whole race ef mor- 
tals should be doomed to hell.” 
I Jooked round on the attentive as- 
sembly. Every countenance appear- 


Here 


ed joyful. I blessed God that he had 
opened the eyes of all the precious 
It appeared that every 
heart was rejoicing in the salvation of 


God. 


Here I began to query, “What has 
produced this mighty changer Why 
is my soul, lately so tumultuous, thus 
Is this the conver- 
sion which I have been blindly seek- 
ing? Is this the new birth, without 
which none can enter the kingdom of 
God? Surely not. For my sins ap- 
pear more aggravated, and | feel more 
hell-deserving thanever. No. God, 
in infinite mercy, has been pleased to 
hear me in my late fervent request, 
to subdue the enmity of my rebellious 
heart, and in this way to capacitate 
me to do some good to his children, 
while I am suffered to live in the 
world. And O! how cheerfully will 
I engage in his service, even on my 
way to hell. “I will praise thee, O 
Lord, with my whole heart; I will 
show forth all thy marvellous works.” 

In the evening, Mr. R . while 
leading in family prayer, made men- 
tion of the elect, with fervent entreaty 
for their ingathering. In this petition, 
[found my desires going out to God 
in perfect unison with his, fervently 
wishing that Christ’s kingdom might 
be gloriously built up, to the disap- 
pointment of Satan and all his subtle 
emissaries. Here again I noticed the 
sudden alteration in my feelings. Had 
the subject of election been mention- 
ed in the morning, my soul would 
have revolted from the painful, ago- 
nizing theme. Bvt now I rejoiced 
that some of our fallen race would be 
saved through the eternal, electing 
love of God. Such were the joyful 
exercises of my heart, even though I 
had no thought that I was interested 
in the blessed scheme of grace. Self 
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Experience of Mrs. Emersom.—An Extract. 


was out of sight. I was too inconsid- {| from the top of Pisgah, and I suppos- 
erable to lose a thought upon myself || ed the sentence of the Lord was al- 
at this happy moment, when Christ, || ready pronounced, “Thou shalt not 
with his ten thousand charms, was | go over thither.” 


presented to my soul. 

The next day I ventured to inform 
Mrs. S$ , that I had lost my op- 
position of heart, at least for a season. 
“For a season?” replied ske, with tears 
of joy, “I hope and trust you have 
lost it forever.” Here I felt suspi- 
cious that she thought me converted, 
and as I was decidedly of a contrary 
opinion, [ was unwilling she should 
be deceived. But I felt too happy to 
trouble myself much about it. 

At the usual hour I repaired to 
schoo]. Here the alteration appeared 
more evident than in my own heart. 
Every countenance appeared inex- 
pressibly beautiful. I recognized the 
finger of God in every feature of ev- 
ery face. “Surely, thought I, “you 
are fearfully and wonderfully made. 
Who can withhold adoration from 
your Maker?” I queried with myself, 
whether this happy, delightful place 
could be the same in which [had late- 
ly passed so many dark, dreary hours 
of despair and horror; and whether 
those sweet youths could be the same, 
that, but yesterday, I had viewed as 
demons to torment me before my time. 
I walked the room in heavenly con- 
templations, and my heart seemed to 
overflow with sweet, adoring ecstacy. 
Now my labor was pleasant. My ca- 
pacity for instructing youth and facili- 
ty in gaining their confidence, which | 
I had lately cursed, I-now considered | 
my most distinguished blessings. I 
ardently thirsted for more knowledge, 
that I might pour wholesome instruc- 
tion into the opening minds of my 
attentive pupils, who viewed me with 
almost filial affection. With what 
rapture did I reflect on my most eli- 
gible employment. O! who would 
not desire “to rear the tender thought” 
to God, and teach the listening youth 
the way to glory? In this strait and 
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narrow way, I determined to direct 
my perishing charge, though my pros- 
pect of the heavenly Canaan was 


In the evening I had opportunity 
to join in prayer with Mr. D . 
He ingenivusly particularized every 
individual present, except myself, 
praying earnestly for their immortal 
welfare. I felt reconciled to being 
thus overlooked, considering myself 
too vile to engage the prayers of God’s 
people. 

The next day Mr. S: preach- 
ed in the most terrific manner. He 
showed forth the terribleness of 
Christ’s coming to judgment, and 
treated of the confusion and dismay 
of his enemies at his glorious appear- 
ing. I trembled on account of oth- 
ers, whom I considered his enemies; 
but to my astonishment, found my 
heart exulting at the thought of his 
glorious coming. My inmost soul 
seemed bursting from its brittle tene- 
ment, to meet the triumphant Con- 
queror. Although I had no hope of 
my own salvation, yet the prospect 
of the blessedness of innumerable in- 
telligences, together with the everlast- 
ing glory to be thereby reflected on 
the character of Immanuel, filled me 
with joy unspeakable. With diffi- 
culty I refrained from loud acv.ama- 
tions of praise to the omniscient Judge 
of quick and dead. But as_ the 
preacher pronounced the awful sen- 
tence of our Judge against the wicked, 
“Depart, ye cursed,” &c. I felt that I 
could not quit the lovely Savior. I 
felt no dread but that of leaving forev~ 
er the sum of all joy and beauty. 
Here I found myself cleaving to him, 
and sheltering myself under the shad- 
ow of his protecting wing. Here I 
rested securely, and feared not the 
united force of earth and hell. I can 
never describe how small, worthless, 
and happy I felt in this glorious asy- 
lum. Willing to be overlooked by 
all, I wished for nothing, but to feast 
eternally on my glorious Advocate, 
and to lean my little self on his lovely 
bosom, 
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These sweet refreshings from the 
Lord shone so conspicuously in my 
countenance as to lead my friends to 
conjecture what was going on in my 
heart, Several asked me if I had not 
obtained ahope. I replied, that I had 
not even asked myself that question, 
and was hot qualified to answer them. 


VIZ 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 
ORDINATION SERMON. 


Exopus, 3.11. And Moses said 
unto God, who am I, that I should 
go unto Pharaoh, and that I should 
bring forth the children of Israel out 
of Egypt? 

There is a striking analogy be- 
tween the mission of Moses, to bring 
forth the children of Israel out of the 
bondage of Egypt, and lead them to 
the promised land, and the mission of 
ministers of the gospel, to deliver the 
chosen people of God from the bond- 
age of sin, and lead them to the heav- 
enly Canaan. And as Moses, in 
view of the magnitude of the work and 
the difficulties in the way, felt his 
heart sink within him, and desired to 
be excused from the undertakixz, so 
it often is with the ministers of the 
rospel. Besides all the trials and 
difficulties and discouragements which 
common christians have, ministers of 
the gospel have many that are pecul- 
iar to themselves, of which no other 
person can possibly form an ade- 
quate conception. They are often 
placed in circumstances in which they 
know not what to do: They often 
meet with diffteulties which they 
know not how to surmount; and are 
{ten pressed down with discourage- 
ments, under which they feel their | 
spirits wholly sink. Instead of lead- 
ing a life of ease and comfort, as ma- 
ly imagine, they lead a life of un- 
common perplexity and trial; so that, 
instead of being objects of envy, they 
ought to be considered objects of com- 
miseration. Moses, though the meek- 
‘st man in the world, sometimes found 
tis trials so great that he murmured 
‘gainst God for calling him to the 


Se 
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prophetic office. Jeremiah was so 
overwhelmed with its difficulties that 
he once hastily reselved to abandon 
the work; and at another time, he im- 
patiently cursed the day in which he 
was born. These, indeed, were great 
faults in some of the best men that ev- 
erlived: For, those whoare divinely 
called to this work must not shrink 
from it. God has a right to require 
our services in whatever employ- 
ment he pleases. The Lord was dis- 
pleased at Moses, for so long trying to 
excuse himself; he was angry at Jonah, 
for attempting to flee from the work 
to which he had called him, and he 
will be equally displeased with us, if 
we refuse to run when he sends us, or 
to deliver his message when he re- 
quires it. But while we acknowledge 
it as our duty to submit to God, and 
bear whatever he lays upon us, it may 
be of use to us, as ministers, some- 
times to contemplate the discourage- 
ments with which we have to struggle; 
and it may be of use to our people, 
sometimes to have them pointed out; 
that both they and we may be prepar- 
ed to act with a full view of all the cir- 
cumstances. 

I propose, then, at this time, to 
point out some of the discourage- 
ments which attend the work of the 
ministry. 

And 1. One discouragement which 
attends the work of the ministry, is 
the great responsibility of the office. 
Moses felt itto be a great undertaking 
to deliver Israel out of Egypt. He 
felt thata vast weight of responsibility 
would rest upon him, if he undertook 
to go unto Pharaoh as the ambassador 
of the Lord of Hosts. The office of 
ambassador among men, is one of great 
responsibility. Matters of vast mo- 
ment often depend upon the manner 
in which it is executed. It is not the 
life and fortune and honor of individuals 
merely,that is concerned; the interest of 
states and kingdoms areat stake. A sin- 
gle act of unfaithfulness, a mistake in 
judgment, even, may involve the dear- 


est temporal interests of thousands and 


millions, and extend its consequences 
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to generations yet unborn. But the 
responsibility of an ambassador among 
men is nothing, when compared with 
that of a minister of the gospel. He 
is an ambassador from God. He is 
sent with a message from the Lord of 
Hosts to his rebelious subjects. The 
welfare of souls is at stake: the honor 
of God is concerned. Compared with 
these the interest of states and king- 
doms are as dust upon the scale. An 
act of unfaithfulness in the ambassador 
of God, or even a mistake in judg- 
ment, will not be limited in its conse- 
quences to this world. It will have 
an influence upon the transactions of 
the great day and extend its conse- 
quences through a never ending eter- 
nity. What man can contemplate 
such a weight of responsibility, and 
not feel his soul recoil within him at 
the thought of undertaking it? 

2. Another discouragement which 
attends the work of the ministry, is a 
sense of our incompetency. Moses 
felt this, when the Lord directed him 
to return into Egypt and deliver his 
people. ‘And Moses said unto God, 
who am I, that I should go unto Pha- 
raoh, and that I should bring forth the 
children of Israel out of Egyptr” 
Anc Moses pleaded his incompetency 
as a reason why he should be excused, 
till the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against him on account of his reluct- 
ance to engage in the work. Jeremi- 
ah also pleaded his incompetency, 
when called to the work ofa prophet, 
saying, “Ah, Lord Ged! behold I 
cannot speak; for I am a child.” 
Even the great apostle of the gentiles 
was constrained to cry out, “Who is 
sufficient for these things?” 
such men as Moses, and Jeremiah, 
and Paul, had such a sense of their in- 
competency, what must we have, 
whose qualifications are so immensly 
inferior to theirs? We have not the 


privilege of speaking with God face to 
face, as a man speaketh unto his 
friend. We have not the spirit of in- 
spiration, to dictate when we should 
speak and when we should be silent; 
and to suggest every word we should say 
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toevery man. We have not the power 
of working miracles, to stamp the seal 
of divine authority upon our message, 
We have the bible, indeed, to guide 
us in the great and arduous duties of 
our calling. But how deficient is our 
knowledge even of that? For al- 
though the essentials of christian doc- 
trine and practice are so plain that the 
wayfaring man though a fool need not 
err, yet, how many passages do we 
meet with in the sacred volume, con- 
cerning the exact meaning of which we 
are unable to satisfy ourselves? How 
desirable, in order to an accurate and 
thorough knowledge of the scriptures, 
is an acquaintance with the original 
languages in which the bible was writ- 
ten; and yet how litile time we have to 
attain it? How important it is to 
have the powers of our minds strength- 
ened and invigorated by the study of 
the sciences, and especially our rea- 
soning powers, that we may he able to 
detect and expose the false arguments 
of errorists, and may so state and en- 
force the truths of the gospel, as to 
carry conviction to the understanding 
and conscience of our hearers; and yet, 
how very limited are our opportunities 
for this purpose? How important it 
is for us to have an accurate know: 
ledge of the human mind and its opera- 
tions, that we may know the process 
by which men arrive at the conclusions 
they form, and be able to guide them 
into the truth? How important is an 
accurate knowledge of human nature, 
that we may know how to approach 
every man, and be able to avail our 
selves of every avenue to the human 
heart? And yet how conscious must 


And if || we be that the progress we have made 


in these things, is but just sufficient to 
disclose our own deficiencies? How 
important it is that the ministers of the 
gospel should be scribes well instruct 
ed in the kingdom of God, and be al- 
ways able to bring forth out of theit 
treasuries things new and old; and 
know how to give to every one a pyr 
tion in due season? How important 
that they should be able to stop the 
mouths of gainsayers, to convince al 
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reclaim the erroneous, to strengthen 
the weak, to confirm the wavering, to 
comfort and edify the advanced chris- 
tian, and to defend the truth against 
all the art and zeal and learning of 
men of corrupt minds? And yet, how 


! 
many and how mournful are the proofs | 


of our incompetency to do all this? | 
How important it is that the ministers | 
of the present dispensation, as well as | 
those of the old, should bring forward 
beaten oil for the service of the sanctu- 
ary; that they should come to their 
people with discourses well studied, 
carefully arranged, and fully digested 
in their own minds,and not consume the 
precious time of their hearers and wear 
out their golden opportunities with tlie 
crude and undigested effusions of the 
moment? And yet, how many, how 
very many, are the occasions, in 
which we are compelled to come to | 
our expecting people, with little or no | 
| 





previous preparation? And how 
dreadful is the feeling, which the min- 
ister of the gospel has, who loves the 

souls of his people, when he is going | 
to meet them, and is conscious to him- | 
self that he has nothing to say? No | 
one can tell but he that has felt it. 
When we consider, then how great, is 
the respousibility of the office, how 
great and arduous are its duties, and 
how very incompetent we are, what 
minister can help exclaiming, with 
the prophet, “Ah, Lord God! behold 
Icannot speak; for I am a child?” 

38. Another discouragement which 
attends the work of the ministry, is 
our unfitness of heart. A sense of our 
intellectual incompetency is a very 
great discouragement; but. a sense of | 
our moral incompetency is a much | 
greater one. The work of the minis- | 
try, more than any other, calls for the 
lively and vigorous exercise of all 





christian graces. Those persons make 
a dreadful mistake, who ;suppose that 
any degree of speculative knowledge, 
without personal piety, can qualify a 
man for this work. The lively and 
vigorous exercise of the christian gra- 
ces is necessary to prompt a man to 
the faithful performance of its duties; 
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and the faithful performance of its du- 
ties will create new occasions for the 
exercise of the christian graces. This 
work calls for the exercise of an ardor 
in the serviceof God that nothing can 
damp, and a zeal that nothing can 
quench. It requires a regard for the 
glory of God that nothing can divert, 
and a concern for his honor that noth- 
ing canovercome. It calls for the ex- 
ercise of a benevolence towards man 
that never becomes weary, a con- 
cern for souls that nothing can dimin- 
ish. It demands the most unlimited 
self-denial, the most unwavering per- 
severance, and the firmest constancy. 
It furnishes daily occasions for the ex- 
ercise of patience and meekness to- 
wards men, and of submission to the 
will of God. A minister of the gos- 
pel needs to have a mind perfectly 
weaned from this world, and abstract- 
ed from earthly things, and to have 
the most lively and abiding sense of 
divineand eternal realities. He needs 
to have a constant spirit of prayer, 
and to maintain a continual intercourse 
with heaven. But, alas, the minister 
of the gospel is a man of like passions 
with other men. He has the same 
corruptions of heart to struggle with, 
and the same great adversary ever 
watchful to get an advantage against 
him. He is exposed to the same 
temptations with other men, and to 
many which are peculiar to himself. 
And, like other men, he often yields 
to temptation, and pierces his heart 
through with many sorrows. We are 
men of unclean lips, and we dwell 
among a people of unclean lips; and 
we have, like others, daily occasion to 
lay our hands upon our mouths, and 
our faces in the dust, and to cry, “un- 
clean, unclean; God be merciful to us 
sinners.” 

4. Another discouragement which 
attends the work of the ministry, is 
the manner in which many attend to 
our ministrations. We come to them 
with the message of the Lord of Hosts: 
We bring the words of eternal life and 
eternal death: Our message is solemn 
as the great day, and awful-as the re- 
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tributions of eternity. But how do|j they come one dayand are absent sev- 
our people attend to it? There is one || eral days. Now, the effect of this upon 
class, who are constant in their atten. || the hearers, if they listen ever so closely 
dance at the place of worship, but ap- |; when they do come, is very similar to 
pear never to listen to what is said. | that on those wholisten only atintervals. 
A variety of motives induce them to | For if the preacher is endeavoring to 
attend. But though present in body, || give his people a course of systematic 
they are absent in spirit. Their minds | instruction, they hear only a part of it, 
are wandering with the fool’s eyes to || and lose a part; and thus they fail of 
the ends of the earth. And they go] seeing the connexion and harmony 
home as uninstructed and unmoved as || and consistency of what they do hear, 
they came. And if they are inquired and it does them but little good. The 
of, they cannot tell the text, nor the || knowledge of this fact must be very 
subject, nor an idea that was advanced. || discouraging to the preacher. But 
Their excuse is, that they have such || there is another eflect which the in- 
poor memories. But if they have consent attendance of the people has 
heard a tale of scandal, or a foolish || upon the preacher’s mind. When he 
story, their memories are sufficiently || knows that absence is voluntary, he 
retentive. The sole reason is, want’! cannot but feel deeply sensible that it 
of attention. When the preacher||is an expression of contempt, not 
knows this, is it not discouraging ? merely for Aim, for that is compara- 
Another class are constant in their || tively a small matter, but for his mes- 
attendance, and they intend to hear all || sage. When you voluntarily absent 
that is said. But they are so indolent, | yourselves, the language of your con- 
and it requires so great an effort, that || duct is, that you may as well stay 
they listen only at intervals. The } away, asto hear such a man, and such 
most solemn and awful declarations of || preaching. Indeed the language of 
the great God excite so litt!e interest || it is, that such preaching is in your 
in their minds, that their attention is |! view so much worse than useless, that 
diverted by the merest trifle that catch- | the considerations of attendance on 
es their eye, or strikes upon their ear: || public worship being a commanded 
and before they are aware of it, a long || duty, and the influence your example 
train of vagrant and foolish thoughts |) will have on society, are not sufficient 
crowd in, and much of the discourse | to induce you to attend. When the 
islost. And thus it happens, that by ) preacher knows that his message is 
hearing a part, and losing a part, they | thus regarded, must he not feel dis- 
are liable to misunderstand what they |, couraged? 
do ‘hear, and to suppose the ideas com- | 5. Another discouragement which 
municated were different from what || attends the work of the ministry, is 
they really were. Or if they do not} the use which many make of what they 
misunderstand, and receive a positive | hear. Some make no use of it at all. 
injury, yet, by hearing only detached || They hear it, indeed,and assent to itas 
parts, they receive but little instruction, | 
and make little or no progress in the | their minds. If we may judge of our 
| people by their fruits, we must conclude 
there are so many indications that a that this is the case with a very nu- 
large portion of our hearers are of this || merous class of our hearers. And this 
description, must it not be discourag- || is very discouraging. But this is not 
‘« Another classare very inconstant in || than that. Some hear for others, and 
their attendance. Perhayss they come || seek the gratification of their wicked 
only a part of the day, and are absenta || feelings towards others, by thinking, 

















| true and right, and then dismiss it from 
knowledge of divine things. When | 
ing to us? wall. Many of our hearers do worse 


part: or, perhaps they come one day, |! and perhaps telling, how well this or: 


and are absent another. Or perhaps || that part of the discourse applies to 
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ihe character and conduct of some 
neighbor. Some apply what they 
hear to themselves, not tor the purpose 
of improving themselves by it, but for 
the purpose of raising aclamor against 
the preacher as improperly pointed 
and personal in his discourses. Some 
hear to critieise and find fault, and 
raise objections and cavils against 
what is taught. 


preacher, and exciting an odium 
against him as an advocate of absur- | 
dities and impieties which he abhors. 
Some pervert what they hear, to en- 
courage themselves to continue in sin, 
and make it the means of fitting them- | 
selves for destruction. When 
preacher knows that such uses are 
made of his discourses, must he not 
feel discouraged ? 

6. Another discouragement which 
attends the work of the ministry, is a | 
knowledge of the unreasonable expec- | 
tations which many indulge. We 
know that some expect from us the | 
same kind of entertainment which is | 
afforded at the theatre; they expect 
that their passions will be addressed, | 
and their feelings moved, in the = 


| 
! 


ee 


way that they are by a well performed 
tragedy. But this is unreasonable; 
because, although the bible furnishes 
many subjects which are capable of 
high tragic painting, yet, the same bible | 
makes instruction the great business | 
of the preacher, and decides that the | 
proper way for the preacher to move 
the feelings is, by addressing the un-| 
derstanding and conscience, rather 
than by the exhibition of tragic scenes. 
Some expect always to be entertained 
with something new. But this is un- | 
reasonable; because the preacher is 

confined to the bible, which is an old |; 
book. Someexpect tobe taughtevery | 
thing, without any labor of their own; 
hot considering, that nothing can pe 
learned without the labor of the learn- | 
er, as wellas of the teacher. vane 
expect that the minister will so preach | 
that his hearers cannot fail of being 
converted; not considering that Paul 




















Some misrepresent || 
what they hear, and make it the occa- | 
sion of traducing the character of the 


| Study at all. 
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may plant and Apollos water in vain, 
if God does not give the increase. 
Some expect that the preacher should 
know every thing, without taking time 
for study, or having the means of pro- 
curing proper books. Some expect 
that his discourses will be as well 
studied as if he bad nothing else to de; 
and yet expect that he will spend as 
much time in visiting, and performing 
other duties, and attending to other 
avocations, as if he had no need to 
Many expect that he 
will study in all things to please them; 
not considering how many others have 
the same expectation, and that what 
| pleases one will not please another; 
and that, besides, he is required to 
study to please God rather than man. 
When a minister knows that such, and 
so various, and so unreasonabs, and 
so contradictory, are the expectations 


of many, and considers the utter im- 


possibility of satisfying those expecta- 
tions, must he not feel it discouraging? 
7. Another great discouragement 
which attends the work of the ministry, 
is a knowledge of the opposition of 
the natural: heart to the truth. The 
minister of the gospel knows, that he 
is bound to declare all the cuunsel of 
God, whether men will hear, or wheth- 
er they will forbear. He knows that 
he must not keep back any thing, nor 
disguise any thing, nor soften down 
any thing, nor slide over any thing. 
And yet, he knows, both from the 
bible and from his own experience, 
that “the carnal mind is enmity against 
God,” and, consequently, enmity 
against the truth. He is anxious to 
do his people good; and to that end, 
he is anxious to gain from them a fa- 
vorable hearing of the truths of the 
gospel. But. he knows that those truths 
are unpleasant to them, in their very 
nature; and that if they are so exhib- 


; || ited as to be understood and felt, they 


will give offence. He knows that he 
must set before his impenitent hearers 
correct views of the divine character; 
but he knows that the more clearly 
they see it, the more their hearts will 
rise in opposition. He knows that:he 
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must set before them correct views of , say they, and we will report it. All 
their own character; but he Knows my familiars watched for my halting, 
that the more clearly it is done, the | saying, peradventure he will be en- 
more they will be offended. And that i ticed, and we shall prevail against him, 
minister of the gospel who has done | and we shall take our revenge upon 
this faithfully, for a few years, has | him.” Or, the language of the Psalm- 
probably had more proofs than he once | ist, (Ps. 109. 1—5.) “Hold not thy 
thoucht he ever should have, of the pre- | peace, Oh God of my praise;. for the 
judice, & want of candor, and self will, || mouth of the wicked and the mouth of 
and determination not to be convinced, the deceitful are opened against me: 
which - va to 84 human heart. | a have ae against me a a 

8. nother great discouragement || lying tongue. ney compassed me 
which attends the work of the ministry | about also with words of hatred; and 
is the return which many make to a || fought against me without a cause. 
faithful minister for all his efforts to do For my love they are my adversaries: 
them good. Some, indeed, value the || but I give myself unto prayer. And 
gospel and wish to hear it inits purity; || they have rewarded me evil for good, 
and they esteem its ministers very || and hatred for my love.” They have 
highly in love for their work’s sake. || often had occasion to say with the 
But the number of such is small. || apostle, (1 Cor. 4.9—13,) “We are 
Very many seem to think us their en- || made a spectacle unto the world, and 
eimies because we tell them the truth. || to angels, and to men. _ We are fools 
Ani although it ought to be consider- | for Christ’s sake. Even unto this 
ed the highest expression of real friend- || present hour we both hunger, and 
ship to show plainly to them their true || thirst, and are naked, and are bufleted, 
= _ oe and point them to <0 — no = aan place. 
the only remedy, very many ungrate- || And labor, working with our own 

ully refuse to listen tothe kindest ad- || hands: being reviled, we bless; bein 
‘fully ref l he kindest ad- || hands: being reviled, we bl being 
| 





monitions, but turn away with strong || persecuted, we suffer it; being defamed, 
expressions of displeasure, and return || we entreat: we are made as the filth of 
evil for good, and cursing for blessing. || the world, and ate the offscouring of 
Such returns the faithful ministers of || all things unto this day.” In our 
Christ have experienced in all ages. || times, indeed, the forms of persecu- 
And such returns their Lord and Mas- || tion are not all the same; but the spir- 
ter plainly told they should receive. || it is the same, and very many of the 
He says to them, (Matt. 10, 16—22,) || effects are experienced, by faithful 
“Behold I send you ferth as sheep in || ministers now. How often now isa 
the midst of wolves: Be ye therefore || storm of persecution raised against the 
wise as serpents, and harmless as || ministers of the gospel; and how often 
doves. But beware of men: for they || are they driven about from place to 
will deliver you up to the councils, and || place, becoming literally, as well as in 
they will scourge you in their syna- || spirit, strangers and pilgrims on the 
gogues; and ye shall be brought before || earth, frequently reduced to the great- 
governors and kings for my sake, for || est straits, and broken down with pov- 
a testimony against them and the gen- || erty and want: and all, for no other 
tiles. And the brother shall deliver || reason, than because they adhere to 
up the brother to death, and the father || the simple truths of the gospel, and 
the child: and the children shall rise || will not disguise them to suit the de 
up against their parents, and cause |} praved taste of ungodly men. When 
them to be put to death. And ye || a minister knows that he is continually 
shall he hated of all men for my name’s || exposed to all this, is it not discour 
sake.” They have often had occasion || aging? 

to adopt the language of the prophet, 9. Another discouragement which 
(Jer. 20. 10.) “I heard the defaming || attends the work of the ministry, is the 
of many, fear on every side. Report, want of success. The good ministet 
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of the gospel sincerely desires to do 
good to his hearers. He earnestly | 
longs to see them turned from dark- | 
ness to light, and from the power of| 
Satan unto God. And when it pleases 
God to make his labors effectual to the | 
salvation of some, it greatly strength- 
ens his hands and encourages his heart. 
But how often has the minister of the 
gospel occasion to take up the mourn- | 
jul lamentation, (Ju. 12. 38,) “Who |) 
hath believed our report, and to whom 
hath the arm of the Lord been reveal- 
ed?” (Rom. 10. 21,) “All day long I 
have stretched forth my hands unto a 
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and is encouraged with flattering to- 


‘Kens of success, are all his hopes blast- 
ed at once, by the conduct o/ protessed 
christians! How often does open and 
violent opposition to the truth take its 
rise in the church itself! And how of- 
ten are the wicked strengthened and 
confirmed in their enmity to she gos- 
pel, by observing that professed chris- 
tians feel exactly as they do! How 
often is the very name of the church 
made a reproach and a by-word, by 
the strife, and contention, and evil 
speaking, and lust of domination, which 
are seen among those who profess to 


disobedient and gainsaying people.” | be the followers of Christ! What min- 
And how trying must it be to a faith- || ister of the gospel has not seen these 
ful minister, who loves the souls of his || things among professed christians, and 


agements which attend his work, to 


people, to struggle with all the discour- || 
| 
endure all the trials to which it ex- | 
poses him, and wear out his days in 

| 





seeking to do them good, and yet see 
no other effect produced on the great | 
mass of his hearers, but their being | 
rendered more hardened and stupid, || 
and ripened for more awlul and aggra- | 
vated destruction! How often, when 
he has labored, with all his might, to 
produce some good impression upon | 
them, is his heart pained and sickened | 
within him, to see them only growing 
worse and worse. And how often, 
under such circumstances, is he tempt- 
ed-to:abanden the work, and in the 
bitterness of his soul, to adopt the rash 


resolution of the prophet, “I will not 
make mention of him, nor speak any 
| 





more in his name.” 

10. I will mention but one other 
source of discouragement to the minis: 
ters of the gospel; and that is, the dis- 
orderly walk of many professors of re- 
ligion. This, indeed, is a great dis- 
couragement in itself, and it is the ori- 
gin of many others, and of some of the 
Most painful and trying that a minis- 
ter ever experiences. Indeed, I am 
teady to think that the ungodly lives 
of some professed christians do more 
lo hinder the success of the gospel, 
than all other causes put together. 
How often, when the minister has la- 
bored to produce a salutary impres- 
‘ion upon the minds of the impenitent, 


had his heart pained, and his hands 
weakened, and his courage destroyed, 
in this way?—But I forbear:—for my 
brethren in the ministry know these 
things, by their own experience; and 
language cannot convey to others an 
adequate sense of all the trials and dis- 
couragements which attend the work 
of the ministry. 

A few brief reflections will close the 
subject. 

1. In view of what has been said, 
if is no wonder if ministers of the gos~ 
pel are sometimes so discouraged, as 
to lose their energy of mind, and grow 
faint in their work. If discourage- 
ments have this effect upon other men, 
so that they sometimes lose their enter- 
prize, and sink down into a state of 
listlessness and inactivity, what won- 
der is it, if they sometimes have the 
same effect upon ministers of the gos- 
pel? What wonder is it, if ministers 
of the gospel, sometimes, when de- 
prived of employment, or expecting to 
be so, and destitute of the-means of pro- 
viding for a dependent family, should 
look back, with painful feélings, upon 
other employments, in which they 
might have engaged, and in which 
their talents and education would have 
qualified them to acquire ease, and af- 
fluence, and honor; and in view of 
the numerous difficulties which attend 
the work of the ministry, should feel 
their spirits wholly sink, and have no 
heart to make another effort? Such 
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feelings are wrong, indeed; but in view | something in relation to the proper 
of this subject, it is no wonder if they | time of beginning and ending the Sab- 
sometimes exist. bath. The first of these is in No, 3, 

2. In view of what has been said, it || and the second in No. 9, of the first 
is no wonder if a people are dissatis- || Volume; and the third is in the Ist 
fied with their minister.. When we | number of the fourth Volume ‘There 
consider how great and arduous are 1 is something in each of these pieces 


the duties of the ministry, and how | 
numerous and trying are the discour- 
agements which attend it, and think 
how poorly we are qualified for the 
work, and how numerous are the mis- 
takes and the faults which we are lia- 
ble to commit, we cannot think it 
strange if our people have cause of dis- 
satisfaction. And when we consider 
the mannerin which many attend upon 
our ministry, the use they make of what 
they hear, the unreasonable expecta- 
tions which many indulge, the opposi- 
tion of the natural heart to the truth, 
and the influence exerted by disorder- 
ly walkers in the church, it is no won- 
der if many are dissatisfied without 
cause. 

3. In view of what has been said, we 
see that ministers of the gospel need 
ihe forbearance, the sympathies, and 
the prayers of their people. If the 
work is so difficult, if we are so liable 
to err, and if we are pressed on every 
side with so many temptations, it is not 
to be wondered at, if we sometimes fail 
of doing our duty, and furnish occasion 
for the exercise of forbearance from 
our people, as well as forbearance from 
our God. And if our sources of dis- 
couragement are so many, and we are 
so liable to sink under them, we surely 
need the solace of your sympathies, 
and the assistance of your prayers. 
And if an apostle needed to include in 
almost every epistle, certainly we need 
to include in every discourse, the earn- 
est entreaty, ‘Brethren, pray for us.’ 


=tlt=— 

For the Utica Christian Repository. 
THOUGHTS ON THE TIME OF BEGINNING 
AND ENDING THE SABBATH. 

Messrs. Editors, 

Since the commencement of this 
periodical work, I have noticed three 
different communications, containing 





| 
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which appears to be designed, either 
to refute the sentiment, or at least to 
discourage the practice of beginning 
the Sabbath at evening. As my sen- 
timents on this subject differ from the 
writers of the pieces referred to, 
| I have thought it a matter of duty, af- 
| ter having waited for others, to show 
my opinion, and assign some reasons 
| for it. 
In the very outset, I will acknow- 
| ledge that my belief on this subject 
|| does not amount to that perfect assur- 
ance which it does on some _ other 
| points, both of doctrine and practice. 
|| For example, my belief of the entire 
depravity of all the unregenerate, 
amounts to as full assurance, as my 
‘belief of the bible itself. With the 
/ same full assurance I believe the obli- 
| gation of keeping holy to the Lord the 
| Sabbath-day. But I will not say that 
my assurance is equally strong, that 
| God now requires us to keep the day 
from evening to evening. But though 
i do not feel as certain that the sab- 
bath is to be commenced at evening, 
as that a sabbath is to be observed; 
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yet the arguments in favor of thus be 
ginning it, have hitherto, in my mind 
altogether preponderated. 

To be ascertained as to the timé 
when the Lord’s day begins, whethe 
at evening or midnight, or in the 
morning, must be a matter of no smai 
importance. I will not say that it's 
a matter of the highest consequence 

| It is doubtless a matter of higher con 
| sequence, that we should be fully per 
suaded of our duty to keep holy to the 
Lord one seventh part of the week 
than that we should become ascertail 
ed as to the precise. time of beginnin} 
and ending the holy day. Differen 
opinions and practice on this point aff 
however, more prejudicial to the inte 
est of religion than most of the othe 
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diflerences which exist among those 
who are agreed in their belief of the 
evangelical doctrines. A_ difference 
of practice on this point, has a worse 
tendency than different modes 
Church government, or difference of 
mode in the administration of the sa- 
crament of baptism. In the things 
last mentioned each church pursues 
its own modes without being interrupt- 





) 
y 
Bed by others: but where the difference 
» Brclates to the time of commencing and 
1 losing the Sabbath, it leads profes- 
¢ Bsors of different communions, and 
y gcven those who belong to the same in- 
; @iividual church, to disturb each other 
in their observance of that time which 
». gs to be devoted exclusively to the ser- 
rice of God. The writer, whose sig- 
,-gpeature is N. H. who is the author of 
oy gilie two first communications to which 
e.g! have referred, appears to be impress- 
regcd With the great importance of uni- 






ormity among Christians as to the 
particular time of their commencing 
he sabbath. Iam fully agreed with 
nis views on this point. I have no 
doubt, that the difference which now 
xists among us, has a tendency to 
lestroy the sacredness of both eve- 
pings, and to make the sabbath con- 
ist of but twelve hours, instead of 
mventy-four. 

It now becomes an important ques- 
ion, in what way can uniformity on 
is point be obtained? I can gee 
jothing to insure uniformity, as to the 
ime of beginning the holy day, short 
' divine appointment. If the Lord 
{the Sabbath does not determine the 
wnt, at which his day shall begin, I 
not see how a perfect uniformity 
an ever be expected. If his word 
ere perfectly silent on the subject, 
d if all the nations of the earth had 
wniform method of beginning and 
ling their secular days, then there 
ould no doubt be a uniformity in 
ir commencing the consecrated day. 
inet it is well known that nations 
ave differed, and do still differ, as to 
fe time when they begin their com- 
tn, or civil days. Nations, which 
ve different times for the commence- 
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ment of their days, mav live so con- 
tiguously to each other as to be sepa- 
rated by a mathematical line. It may 
therefore be as important, that these na- 
tions, or independent states, should be 
agreed in their opinions and practice 
about the time of beginning the Lerd’s 
day, as if they were all under one hu- 
man government. ‘The only way to 
insure a uniformity in keeping the 
Lord’s day, is for the Lord himself 
to signify to us his will on the subject. 
This matter evidently belongs to him. 
Let those ‘who rule among men, fix, 

if they please, the line of separation 
between common days; but it is arro- 
gant for them to attempt to fix the 
boundaries of that day, which the 
Lord of heaven and earth has sancti- 
fied to his own use. 

Since the nations of the earth differ 
in their mode of reckoning time, it is 
most reasonable to believe, that God 
himself has determined how his holy 
day is to be reckoned;—when itis to be 
entered upon, and when it is to be en- 
ded. If God has fixed this matter him- 
self, he must have revealed it in that 
book which is our only rule of faith 
and practice. The only proper way 
to seek for uniformity in this matter, is 
to be determined to let the word of 
God decide the point. Let us now 
repair to the scriptures. 

It has, I believe, been very gener- 
ally conceded by those who begin the 
Christian Sabbath in the middle of 
the night, that the Old ‘Testament 
Sabbath began at evening. The 
writer of the piece which is found in 
the 9th No. of the ist Volume of this 
work, says, “After some inquiries on 
the subject, I have been led to ques- 
tion the conceded fact, that the Jews 
were required to begin their Sabbath 
at evening.” Since this, therefore, 

| which has been conceded, is now 
doubted, I shall attempt to bring some 
arguments to establish it. 

My first argument will be derived 
from the history of the creation, as it 
is given in the first chapter in the Bi- 

ble. Here it .is declared, that “the 
evening and the morning were the first 
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day;” and the same is said of the suc- 
ceedingdays. In all these instances, I 
think it evident that by day, is intended 
twenty-four hours; that is, the whole 
time of one revotution of the earth on 
its axis; and that by the evening is 
meant the darkness, and by the morn- 
ing the light which belong to and con- 
stitue each of these days. In the 5th 
verse, the two great divisions of each 
diurnal rotation of the earth are thus 
spoken of: ‘And God called the 
light day, and the darkness he called 
night;”’ and then it is immediately ad- 
ded, “And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the first day.” When the 
whole view is taken together, we are 
naturally led to understand the evening 
and the morning to mean the same as 
the night and day; those two compo- 
nent parts of every twenty-four hours. 
We can discover one reason, why the 
inspired writer changed his expres- 
sions, and did not say, the night and 
the day were the first day, viz. be- 
cause the word which he first used to 
distinguish one portion of the twenty- 
four hours from the other, he also de- 
signed to make use of as the name of 
the whole. I am sensible that the au- 
thor of the communication last referred 
to, says, that he is not able to find any 
place in the Bible where the term day 
is applied to the twenty-four hours. 
I would refer him to Gen. 2. 3; “And 
God blessed the seventh day and sancti- 
fied it.” If this does not mean the 
whole twenty four hours, we need not 
inquire any further concerning which 
evening is to be kept. 

The writer, on whose production I 
am now remarking, seems to think, 
that nothing can be determined about 
the time of the commencement of the 
twenty-four hours, by the order in 
which we find the evening and the 
morning placed in this series of texts; 
even on the supposition that evening is 
synonymous with night, and morning 
with day. But I think there is every 


reason to believe, that this order of || divided between all the days of the 


the words was purposely designed; 
for when God was distinguishing the 
« different parts of the twenty-four hours 
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|by names, the light, being thé most 
important part, has the first place; 
yet as soon as they are both put to. 
| gether, so as to constitute one whole, 
| the order is changed, and the night is 
in every instance placed before the 
'day. The thing, however, on which 
| 1 most rely for proof, that this order 
'of the words was chosen by the spirit 
_of inspiration, is this; we know it ac- 
‘cords with the fact, as it had just be- 
‘fore been stated. We had just before 
|been informed, that when God first 
| created the earth, it was without form, 
and void, and darkness was upon the 
| face ofthe deep. ‘Time began as soon 
| as creation, and creation began as soon 
_as matter was originated, even while 
‘it was wholly in a chaotic state. On 
| the first day of creation light was pro- 
'daced, but not in the beginning of 
‘the day. Isis made perfectly clear by 
, the account which the Creator has seen 
| fit to give us of his own work, that on 
the first day of creation, the darkness 
| preceded the light. ‘There was, there- 
| fore, the strictest propriety in its being 
/said, “And the evening and the morn- 
ing, (that is, the darkness and the 
light,) were the first day.” If this was, 
of necessity, the successive order of 
the darkness and the light, the first 
twenty-four hours, arising from the 
dark chaotic state in which creation 
| first existed, it necessarily became the 
order of the darkness, and light for each 
‘succeeding day; else the seven days 
of the week could not have been 0 
| equal length. Some day must have 
| had either more or less than twenty: 
four hours. 
From the view which has now been 
taken of the history of the creation, ! 
ithink it is sufficiently clear that the 
| same Divine Being, who gave existence 
| to days, deterniined the boundary livé 
| which should separate between them; 
/and also, that he placed the evening 
before the morning; that is, the dark- 
| ness before the light. In this way he 





week, as well as between the common 
days and the one which he sanctifi 
to himself. Now,unless it can beshow: 
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‘hat Ged himself has changed the 
boundaries of the day, 1 do not see 
why we are not to be regulated by 
his boundaries, at least in the obser- 
vance of his own day. 

I now proceed to a second argument 
to prove that God required the Church 
of Israel to keep the sabbath from 
evening to evening. ‘This argument 
is derived from their being required to 
observe these boundary lines in keep-| 
ing the day of atonement. ‘The tenth | 
day of the seventh month was set apart 
for this purpose. ‘They were required | 
to observe it in the strictest manners | 
to do no work in it; and also to refrain | 
irom meats and drinks, (which is what | 
must have been intended by their af- 
licting their souls.) ‘They were also 
reminded, that. it was the will of God | 
they should devote to this service | 
awhole day: “From even unto even | 
hall ye celebrate your sabbath;” that | 
s, celebrate this, as you do the weekly 
sabbath, or as you reckon your com- 
mon days, from one evening to anoth- 
er. ‘Po me this appears a much more 
natural interpretation, than the one | 
siven by N. H. in the 9th No. of| 
Vol. I. He says, when commenting 
mn Levit. 23. 27—32, “Thus nothing, 
ithink, can be more evident than that 
ihe Sabbath of atonement was made |! 
up of partsof two days, and was so |) 
reckoned because the evening belong- 
dto one day, and the following morn- 
ing to another day. And why is it 
said that this sabbath shall be kept 
irom even to even? Ts it not because 
ihe ordinary Sabbaths were not so} 
observed?” ‘Po this I should an-} 
wer, No; it was because the ordinary || 
Sabbaths were so observed. My rea- || 
sons for such an answer to the wri- | 
ter’s query, | will now state. 1. No}|| 
intimation is given that this day was | 
to have different boundaries from oth- 
er days. 2. No reason for such a| 
difference is to be found in the institu- 1 
tion itself, or in any thing which is || 
‘tid concerning it in this passage, or | 
many other part of the Bible. 3. It} 
Was explicitly required that the tenth 1 
day of the month should be the day of! 

Vor. IV. 
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atonement. This injunction is found 
in the 27th verse, and in each of the 
three next verses the injunction is, in 
| effect, repeated, by their being admon- 
ished to do no work in that same day, 
| 


and not to fail to be afflicted that same 
day, and to remember that whoever 
did any work in that same day should 
be destroyed from among lis people. 
This same day refers to the day which 
was previously designated as the day 
of atonement, viz. the tent. day of the 
seventh month. But the tenth day 
had the same dividing lines as the 

| other days of the month. 
The loose practice of the Christian 
church, in the observance of their re- 
| ligious fasts, will, 1 think, furnish a 
| Feason for the explicit command, given 
|'o the church of Isracl, relative to 
their annual fast; “From even to even 
| shall ye celebrate your Sabbath.” I 
| believe it was once the practice of the 
| New-England churches, to keep their 
fasts during the whole twenty-four 
' hours, and to keep them, as they did 


| their other Sabbaths, from evening to 


evening. Those who have read the 
Life of David Brainerd, will recol- 
lect that he began his private fasts at 
evening, and lengthened them out un- 
til the next evening. 

But the writer, on whose production 
[ am now remarking, thinks it is evi- 
dent, from Lev. 23. 32, that the day 
of atonement was a compound day, 
made up of a part of the ninth and a 
part of the tenth day of the month. 
If so, it would not have been the tenth, 
any more than the ninth day of the 
month, which was designated for the 
day of atonement. In the 16th chap- 
ter of Leviticus, and the 29th chap- 
ter of Numbers, the same anniversa- 
ry is spoken of as being celebrated on 
the tenth, and not on the ninth day of 
the month. It will now be asked, how 
this can be reconciled with what is 
said about the day of atonement, as 
being entered upon the ninth day at 
even. To me the solution appears 
not at all difficult, without supposing 
any part of the ninth day to be in- 
cluded in the anniversary. If we had 
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always been in the practice of reckon- | 
ing our days, as the Russians do, | 
irom evening to evening, still I have | 
no doubt it would be natural and com- | 
mon for us to describe the succeed- 

ing evening by the preceding day. | 
It would doubtless be quite a common 

thing to say Monday at evening, and | 
Tuesday at evening; and even Mon- 
day and Tuesday evening, when we | 
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could not be reconciled. If the eves 
ning which is mentioned in connexion 
with the ninth day, be considered, ac- 
cording to God’s own computation of 
time, a real part of the ninth day, I 
should feel myself unable to harmon- 
ize the two statements; viz. that which 
fixes this celebration to the tenth day 
of the month, and that which de- 
clares it shall take place the ninth 


meant to speak of that evening which, | | day at evening. 


according to our computation, would | 
be iucluded in the following day. 

Philosophers say, the sun rises on the 
earth, though they know it is the 
earth which turns to the sun. Our 
language is often accommodated rath- 
er to the appearance of things, than 
to strict propriety. As that part of the 
twenty-four hours in which the sun 
enlightens and revives us, is the most 
useful to man, and attracts most of 
his attention; the evening, which im- 
mediately succeeds it, and which is 
not separated from it by that season 


of sleep, which causes bodily and | 


mental inactivity, it is perfectly nat- 
ural, let our method of computing 
time be what it may, to <listinguish 
the evening by its relation to the pre- 
ceding day. Could we be informed 
how they speak on this subject, who 
at the present period compute their 
days from the beginning of one eve- 
ning to the beginning of another, I 
am persuaded it would tend to obvi- 
ate the difficulty which appears to be 
contained in the text now under con- 
sideration. 

If the attempt which has now 
been made to remove this difficulty 


should appear consistent, it will be | 


sufficient to show that the writer in 
the 1st No. of the present Volume, | 
who signs himself Jaba, has not mate | 


out “a demonstration that the Jews | 


were not to divide their t 
evening to evening.” This writer 
does not as I can discern, tell us how 
to reconcile the two texts, (Levit. 23. 
27 and 32,) which seem to be at va- 
rionee. 
proved any thing, I should suppose it 
had proved that the two passages 







A third argument to prove that 
the Jewish sabbath commenced at 
evening may be derived from Neh, 
13.19: And it came to pass, that 
when the gates of Jerusalem began to 
be dark before the Sabbath, I com- 
manded that the gates should be shut.” 
This will seem like a poor proof in 
the view of the author of that piece to 
which I have repeatedly referred; for 
remarking on this same passage, he 
says, “The conclusion is inevitable, 
that the Sabbath was not begun when 
it began to be dark. It was still be- 
fore the Sabbath.” It is however 
worthy of notice that the text does not 
say, When it began to be dark; but, 
When “the gates of Jerusalem began 
to be dark before the Sabbath.” Why 
are the gates of Jerusalem specified: 
Mr. Canne’s reference bible turns us 
to Psalms 125. 2: “As the mountains 
are round about Jerusalem,” &c« This 
peculiar situation of the holy city ac- 
counts for it, that the gates should be 
dark before the Sabbath, allowing the 
Sabbath to commence at the setting of 
the sun. My reader will now say, Ii 
it be granted that you have obviated 
the difiiculty which this text throws 
in the way of your scheme, how 
does it afford you any proof in sup: 


|| port of it? 'fthe text be carefully con- 


sidered, I think it will contribute 
something to establish the point, that 


time from | the Old Testament Sabbath did not 


| begin at midnight nor in the mort- 
ing. If the Sabbath began in the 
middle of the night, then not only the 
gates of Jerusalem, but every part o! 


If his “demonstration” has || the city, and every part of the land 


became dark before the Sabbath; and 
in this case, I can perceive no reaso? 
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why the darkness of the gates should |! pattern, as this particular is concern- 
particularized. But on the supposi- | ed, for our imitation. 
tion, that the Sabbath which Nehe- |j ‘Another thing which serves to de- 
miah kept, began at the going down || termine the matter that the Jews be- 
of the sun, the reasons for the phrase- || gan and ended the Sabbath at eve- 
ology of this passage are evident. Be- || ning, is this; that they appear thus to 
fore the Sabbath commenced by the || have begun and ended all their days. 
setting of the sun; even when the In examining the history of the 
shadow ef the surrounding mountains || work of creation, I have already had 
came down upon the gates, so as to || occasion to show that the evening was 
prevent the sun from shining on them, || the beginning of every day of the 
and in that sense began to darken |} week. That the day was considered 
them, then it was required that the || as ending at, evening, in the time of 
gates should be shut, and that they || Samson, is made evident by its being 
should net be onened until after the || particularly stated, that they interpre- 
Sabbath. } ted his riddle on the seventh day 
My fourth argument, to prove that | | (which was the extreme limit of the 
the Sabbath day among the Jews “4 (wh allowed them,) before the sun 
can and terminated with the ev — went down. 
will be derived from .Mark 1. 35: There is perhaps some light reflect- 
“And at even, when the sun did set, || ed on the subject by the following dec- 
they brought unto him all that were a of Christ to Peter: “V exily I 
diseased, and them that were possess- |} say unto thee, that this day, even in 
ed with devils.” From the connex- |; this night, before the cock crow twice, 
ion we learn, that the evening here || thou shalt deny me thrice:” Mark 
spoken of which commenced at the | 14.30. See also Luke 22. 34. This 
setting of the sun, was the evening || declaration was made after they had 
immediately after the Sabbath day. || eaten the passover, which we learn 
We have repeated accounts of their || from Mat. 26. 20, was eaten “when 
bringing the sick to Christ, to be || the even was come.” There is reason 
healed; but concerning no other day || to think that this declaration was 
is it intimated that they waited until || made to Peter before the middle of 
the sun was set. It is true that Christ || the night, and that his denial of his 
healed the sick wherever he providen- |) Master was not until the breaking of 
tially found them on the Sabbagh. But the morning. Ifthe Jews reckoned 
we know that even this excited oppo- the whole of the night to belong to the 























sition; and this oppositicn would have || succeeding day, then it is all intelligi- 
been still more excited, if they had} ble. If the declaration of the Savior 
brought their sick on that, as much || to Peter was made at nine o’clock in 
as on other days. - But on that day || the evening, and the denial was at 
as soon as the sun was down, they |! cock-crowing in the morning, both 
brought their sick without restraiut. |} events were included, not only in the 
This fact, thus recorded, seems de- || same night, but in the same day, i. e. 
signed to tell us that the Sabbath of] the same day of twenty-four hours. 

the Jews was then over. If this oe What, I now ask, is the testimony 
tice of theirs had not been in accord- |}}.of God’s word on the subject of our 
ance with the appointment of God, we || present investigation? The Jews had 
might have expected’ to hear the di- || a Sabbath of twenty-four hours, which 
vine teacher reprove them for itas an || they were required to keep holy to the 
innovation, as he did for other things || Lord. ‘This day must have had cer- 
in which they had departed from di- tain known limits. I[t is natural to 
Vine requirements; but its being a suppose that, in a careful perusal of 
on record as it is, without meted the inspired writings, some informa- 
‘ny reprehension, makes it a kind of'| tion would be obtained on this subr 
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ject. I now ask my reader, whether peatedly referred. It is this; tha 


some things have not been placed be-| those who keep the Sabbath trom eve- 
fore him which are calculated to lead | ning to evening, find it impossible to 
to the conclusion, that their Sabbath, | agree on the precise point of time 
and indeed all their d: ays, were reck- when the Sabbath begins, whether at 
oned from evening to evening. And | sunset, candlelighting, or eight o’clock, 
what, I ask, can “be fouud in the in- || For my own part | do not see any im- 
spired writings which is calculated to |; "possibility in fixing on the precise 
lead to a different conclusion? Can | | point of time when the Sabbath begins; 





any thing be found which will nat- | 


that is, provided the Old Testament 


urally lead us fix on any other part of | reckoning is still to be observed. | 


the twenty-four hours as the dividing 
line between holy and common time; 
or between one day and another? 
Was that dividing line midnight; or 
the rising of the sun; or noon? Whiere 
is there any passage of scripture which 
would lead us to fix on either of these? 

The communication in No. 9. Vol. 
I. contains some remarks on the ob- 
servance of the passover, which ap- 
pear to be designed to show that the 
evening among the Jews was compu- 
ted as belonging to the preceding day. 
I have just reviewed the account which 
Moses gives of the institution of the 
passover in the 12th chapter of Exo- 
dus, and the conclusion which I draw 


from it is, that the fourteenth day of 


the month commenced at evening. 
There is no account that the celebra- 


| 
tion was to commence until that eve- } earth, 
| is more easily known than the other; 


ning. At that time the paschal lamb 
was to be killed; and during that eve- | 
ning it wasto be eaten with unleavened | 
bread. The passover was to be a 
perpetual remembrancer of their being 
passed over 
Egypt were slain; and also of their de- 
parture out of Egypt. But their de- 
parture was subsequent to the destruc- 
tion of the first born, and this alarming 
event took place precisely at midnight. 
If the evening when the paschal lamb 
was killed and roasted, and the time 
when the people left Egypt, were both 
included in the fourteenth day, it will | 
follow of consequence, that midnight 
could not then have been the time of || 
separation between days. 

Before I clese my remarks on the 
Jewish Sabbath, I shall take notice of 
an objection which | fina in the piece 
on this subject, to which I have so re- | 


| 
| 
the night. 
t 
| 
| 
| 





when the first born of 


en 


| 
sun.”’ 


_ should suppose, that among those who 


commence the holy day at evening, 
there could not be more than these 
two opinions on the subject; either 
first, that it begins at the setting of the 
sun; or seccondly, at dark, i.e. when 
the light derived from the sun is whol- 
ly gone. In favor of this last senti- 
ment it might be urged, that the first 
day began with total darkness, and 
that therefore every succeeding day 
ought to be reckoned from the same 
point. But let it be remembered, that 
when the sun was created, it was to 
rule the day and divide the day from 
It was therefore natural 
that the disappearing or setting of the 
sun should constitute the boundary 
line between day and night, and so be- 
| tween 





two diurnal revolutions of the 
This is a dividing line which 


and thisis a matter of no small impor- 
tance where conscience is concerned. 
We can determine to a minute when 
the sun goes dowa, but we might 
differ quite considerably in our opin- 
" about the ending of daylight. 

I shall new exhibit direct prod 
that the setting of the sun was, in the 
| Church of Israel, the line of divisiou 
| between days. Two or three wil 
nesses will be sufficient to establish this 
point. The first witness, to prove 
that the evening commenced, accot- 
ding to their computation, with the 
going down of the sun, is Deut. 16. 6: 
“There thou shalt sacrifice the pass0- 
| ver at even, at the going down of 7 
The second is Judges 14. 
“And the men of the city said 
himon the seventh day, before ihe sun 
went down, “What is sweeter that 
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nouey?” &c. A third witness, which jj who desired them to be seated, and 
agrees with the two that have already then inquired who they were, and how 
been brought forward, is Mark 1. | they had come in at the gate, and 
“And at even, when the sun did aa ’ what the ‘y had met with by the Way; 
they brought unto him all that were || and they told him. Then he said, 

diseased’ &c. If this last text was In. You did well in not exchang- 
to the point at all, it proves that the | ing your books with Mr. Plausible. 
Jewish Sabbath ended, und, of course, || He is an impostor, and an enemy to 
that it began atthe setting of the sun. || pilgrims; and by good words and fair 
[am led to wonder that those who | speeches he deceiveth the hearts of 
design to measure their Sabbaths ac- || the simple. He knows that none are 
cording to the Jewish reckoning, || || approved by the Lord of the way, but 
should ‘disagree j in the precise time of | } such as love his statutes, and obey 
on them. The text, Neh. | them. He desires, therefore, to keep 
. 19, has probebly had influence in| them ignorant of these, or to make 
ealea many to suppose that the Jews them believe they are different from 
did not begin their Sabbath until after | what they are. For this purpose he 
it be began to grow dark: but by | } Wishes to deprive them of their books, 
adverting to the explanation which jas: or destroy their confidence in them. 
already been given of that passage, it | | And ifhe cannot prevail upon them to 
will be seen, that it contains no counter || take his mutilated and erroneous co- 
testimony to the texts whieh have || pies, he often fills their minds with 
been adduced to prove that they be- | doubts as to the correctness of those 
gan their Sabbath, as well. as their || they have, and greatly hinders their 
secular days, at the Boing down of the || improvement and comfort in perusing 
sun.’ On the contrary, the command, |) them. As for his pretended Impro- 
which required that eed the sates | ved Version, it was indeed made by 
hegan to be dark before the Sabbath, | men of learning and abilities; but they 
they should be shut, implied that the || were men who wished to degrade the 
Sabbath itself would commence when | character of the Prince Immanuel, and 
the light of the sun should be with-! rob him of his honors. ‘They wished 
drawn, not from the gates only, but |, also to misrepresent the character, and 
Iso from every other part of the city. | government, ‘and designs of the King, 
LEVI. and to make it appear that he would 

(Pobe concluded.) | not destroy his enemies and burn up 

SIGI= their cities with unquenchable fire. 

For the Utien Ch. istian Repository. | His other cop ies are more or less er- 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS IN THE NINE- | | roneous, in order to suit the different 
SSRN CENTURIES os ae | inclinations of those who may be wil- 
CHAPTER LV. | ling to exchange. That made by 

Now T beheld that the pilgrims had || Jolin the [tinerant, does net indeed, 
itrived at the house of ihe Interpreter, like some of them, degrade the Prince 
where they knocked, and one ovened | Immanuel to a mere fallible, peccable 
the door, and inquired who they were, || man, nor deny the existence of the 
and what they wanted. Then Holy Comforter, nor the everlasting 
Thoughtful told him they were pil- || punishment of the King’s enemies; but 
trims who entered this way at the || if you should compare it with your 
Wicket gate, and were bid to call at |} own copies, you would perceive that it 
the house of the Interpreter, to be more i is intended to conceal many of the 
lully instructed in the King’s statutes. doctrines which your copies teach, 











0 they were desired to walk in, and || and to favor those which he labored 

were introduced into the presence of |! to esti vblish;_ and that it differs frem 

” Pips. a venerable old man, | | yours in so many places, that its ten-— 
a grave, but pleasant countenance, || ¢ dency must be to w eaken the confi. 











tid 


lence of the feeble minded in any co- 
py, and make them believe that there 
is no dependence to be placed on the 
King’s statute book; and thus prepare 
them to be carried about with every 


wind of doctrine, and become a prey i teachable dis sposition. 


toevery deceiver. 


Ardent. 1 confess that [ was sii) 
| rine, whether it be of God, or wheth- 
| 


much inclined to listen to Mr. Plausi- 
ble, and was disposed to receive his 
books. But I desire to be thankful 
that I have escaped the danger. 

Th. © wish to know what ground | 
we have to depend upon the correct- 
ness of our present copies of the King’s 
statute book, that my confidence in it 
may not again be sh: iken; for I con- 
fess that Mr. Plausible’s discourse 
made some impression upon my mind 
aiso. 

In. As to the correctness of the 
original copy of which your copies are 
a translation, [ would observe, that | 
the most learned of the Kinet ser- | 
vants have carefully compared all the 
copies that could be found in the dif- | 
ferent parts of the world, and taken 
down a statement of every variation, 
even in the manner 


same words, and publishe d the result | 


of their laborss from which it appears, 
that the copies in present use cannot | 
differ, in any important particular, | 
from those which were written by the |! 
King’s scribes. a as to the trans- 
Jation you have, it was the joint labor |) 
of forty-seven of the most learned of | 
the King’s servants that could be 
found, in alearned age, and is the co- 
py distributed by all those corpora- || 
tions which the King has caused to be 
established for the wider circulation of 
his statute book, in which corpora- 


tions are included the most learned of | 


the King’s servants now living. So | 
that ycu may judge yourselves wheth- | 
er there are likely to be any impor- | 
tant defects in it. No; whatever Mr. 
Plausible may pretend, you may de- 
pend upon the copy you have, and re- 
ecive whatever it contains, as the pure 
word of the King. 

Th. T wish to be informed also, how 
T shall know what is the true sense of 


of spelling the 1 n 
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the King’s statute book; for I fing 
that it is interpreted ditferently. 

In. The most important requisite, 
in order to arrive at the true sense of 
the King’s statute book, is a humble, 
The Prince 
| Immanuel hath said, “If any man will 
do his will, he shall know of the doc- 


er I speak of myself.” A  cisobedi- 
I ent heart is the only important difficul- 
I ty in the way of a right understand- 
ing of the King’s book. If you tee] 
| your own ignorance, and are willing 
| to be taught by the King, and to re- 
cite and obey whatever he teaches, 
boner murmurings and disputings, 
| you will be likely to find no difficulty. 
Th. Bat T have heard it alleged, 
that the King’s statute book is very 
I dark and difficult to be understood; 





| é 
| and that it is in vain for persons of 
| 


; common understanding to try to know 
| | what it means. 
| dn. That is the language of those 
|| who are tog indolent to search, or who 
|| are disposed to disobey. Remember r, 
that it is a revelation from the King, 
‘not merely for the use of the learned, 
| but for those of common understand- 
{ing also. It is an impeachment of his 
|| wisdom and goodness to suppose it Is 
| not well adapted to answer the pur- 
poses for which it was given. 
Th. By what rules of interpretation 
| shall I determine what is the true 
sense of any passage? 
In. By the same rules that you de- 


termine what is the true sense of any 
| thing that is said to you. Consider 
the connection, and what is the sub- 
ject of discourse, and let the words be 
|under-‘ood according to their plain- 
est and most obvious import when us- 
| ed in such a connection. 


Th. Are not the same expressions 
and 


| used sometimes figuratively, 

|| sometimes literally? 

|| In. Yes: But the connection will 
always decide. If they are used figu- 
ratively, the confiection will make it 
manifest; and it will show also what is 
the meaning of thefigure. If the cot 
nection furnishes. no reason why th 
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expression should be understood ig. | 
uratively, it ought to be understood 

You must not think you } 
may understand an expression figura |, 
tively or literally at your pleasure. | 
This would destroy the use of the | 
King’s book altogether, and make 
every man’s own fancy his rule. 

Th. I have heard it alleged also 
that some universal terms, such as all, | 
ewery, forever, everlasiing, are sun e Hi 
times used in a limited, and soi e- | 
times in an unlimited sense. How 
shall 1 know which sense to attach to 
them? 

In. All words which have an une | 
limited sense, ought to be understood 
in that sense, unless there is some- 
thing in the connection which plaiuly 
fixes a limitation. | 

Th. How is it then that the advo- 
cates of error often seem to have so 
much from the King’s book to support | 
their opinions 

In. Most of the advocates of error 
believe some truth, as well as some er- 
ror. They can bring proof from the 
King’s book, to support every truth 
they believe. And when they wish 


it wrong, so that it has tie appearance 
ofan error; and thus they seem to 
bring much against it from the King’s 
book. ‘They also wrest what is con- 
tamed in the King’s book, so as to |) 
inake it seem to bear upon the point in || 
disputes or they try to keep the point | 
n dispute out of sight, and set up some- | 
thing else, which is a trath, instead of) 
i, and having proved that, they pre- 
tend they have gained the point in dis- | 
pute, when, in reality, they have not | 
touched it at all. By such arts, they 
often impose upon the credulous and 
inthinking. | 
Ard. I trust we shall be disposed to || t 
take the King’s bouvk for onr guide, | 
and embrace whatever it contains. I 
long to see the rare and_ profitable |) 
‘ights which pilgrims have formerly 


seen here. 
So the Taterpreter took the pilgrims jj 

into his significant rooms, and showed 

them these things which had been | 
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| seen by the pilgrim Christian, and al- 


so these which had been seen. by 
Christiana and her company. After 
this was done, and they had convers- 
ed upon them sufficie ntly, he took them 
to see certain other things, which he 
thought might be profitable to them. 
First he took them to the door of a 
prison where, looking through the 
erates, they saw a man made fast in 
irons; aed they saw also that the doors 
of the prison were locked and barred 
upon him? ‘Then there came one 
who looked through the grates, and 


called to the man, and bid him come 


out, and oflered him a great reward 


if he would do so. Then said the 
man, why do yeu mock me? Yon 
see [ cannot come out. for [ am 


fast bound in chains; and the doors of 
the prison are also closed upon me. 


| Alas! { would gladly come out if | 


could. 

Then said the pilgrims, what means 
this? 

In. This shows the absurd conduct 
of many who teach that the Prince - 
manuel! died for the elect only,and tha 
all men are under a natural ‘nabitity 
to comply with the invitations of the 
gospel; and yet address those invita- 
tions to all indiscriminately, and urge 
them to comply; when according to 
their own scheme, they cannot com- 
D sly if they wonid. 

But, follow me to another apart- 


| me nt. 


So they followed him to another 
apartment, where also there was a 
prison, with a man in it as before. 
And wh: ‘le they looked, one came and 
threw open the prison doors, and went 
to the prisoner, knocked off his chains. 
and set him on his feet, so that he 
walked about freely. He then invi- 
ted him to come out, and offered him 
great rewards ifhe would comply. But 
the man answered, I love my prison, 
and cannot leave it; I despise your 
rewards, and cannot accept them. ] 
cannot come out. 

Then said the pilgrims, what means 
this? 


In. This case illustrates the reaj 








situation of the sinner. What the |! 
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'a thiefywho was there for the purposes 


Prince Immanuel has done, has un- || of plunder, stepped towards Lies, and 
barred his prison doors, and knocked || endeavored to strike the light out-of 


off his chains. He can come out, if 
he will. But he will not. He loves 
his prison, and is unwi/ting to leave it. 
He despises the rewards which are of.- 
fered, and will not accept them. He 
also says he cannot come out; but it 
is plain, that his cannot is only a will 
not. His tnadility to come out is 
Ww holly a mor al inabili? y. It is noth- 
ing but disinclination. 


|| ‘Then said the pilgrims, what means 
1} . s >i 
this? 

i Tn. 


| i — : ° . 
| of the faithtul preaching ef the gospel, 


Then the Interpreter took them to | 


another place, and bid them look into 
two dark rooms, and tell which of them 
was clean. ‘Then said the pilgrims, 
we cannot tell; they appear to be 
both alike. 

Then the Interpreter called for one 
to bring a light, and bid them took 
again, which the vdid. And they saw 
that one of the rooms was ent! trely 
clean; but the other was exceedingly || 
foul; loathsome reptiles were crawling 
upon the floor, and spiders, bloated 
with poison, were creeping upon the |) 
walls, and dangling from the ceiling. 

Then said the pilgrims, what means 
this? 

In. This illustrates ene effect of the 
faithful preaching of the gospel. Be- 
fore the light of truth comes, men 
may appear to be perfectly alike, and 


seem to have the same te mper of || 


heart; as the two rooms appeared to 
be alike, while no licht shined into 
them. Bat the light of truth makes 
manifest. When the truths of the 
gospel are clearly exhibited, those who 
have a clean heart will be made mani- 
fest; and those whose hearts are foul as 
this room will be made manifest also. 
And whereas the bringing jn of the 
light, was not what made the room 
foul, but itoaly discovered the foulness 
which was in it alread: 
exhibition of the light of truth is not 
to be found fault with, as thouch it 
made men so much worse, as it soon | 
discovers them to be. 


Then he took them to 


| his hand. 


| When the light of truth : 


But when he had made se. 
| veral attempts to do that, without sue- 
I cess, he began to sivthe at the man 

Ww ho bore it, that he might knock him 
| down if he could. 


This illustrates another effect 
:3 brought ia, 
;and begins to discover the true char- 
acter of the wicked, as they love 
darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds are evil, they bate the light 
and try to extinguish it. They de eny 
the trath and try to make others dis- 
believe it. But when these attempts 
do not succeed, and they cannot ex- 
tinguish the light, nor conceal them- 
selves from it, their enmity is roused 
against him who bears it, and the y try 
| to get him out of the way, that the 
light may no longer shine, to disturb 
them in the execution of their designs. 
Then he took them to another place 
| where was one playing upon a musi- 
cal instrument, to « room full of peo- 
iple. But they saw that the people 


| paid very littic attention to the music, 


being busily engared in conversing 
with each other, or in taking notice o 
each other’s in € xhibiting 


‘their own: and some of them seeme( 


} 
aress, or 


| to be very drowsy and almost asleep. 
' Then the [nterpre fer bid the pilgrims 
| ask the pe ople how they liked the mu- 


yrigre ¢ +1 a) } . - i 
ive SO isle cléal 


' 
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place where was a dark room, and a | 
said thev had hefore onlv heard a! 


man entering with a light in his hand: 


all e30 W ered that thes 
thone shit It 
nevel 


sic; and thre 
‘liked it exceedin oly: the Vv 
was very fine indeed; they had 
heard Seater, So the “pilgrims Kep! 
looking, aud soon after, the whole 
company seemed to be all attention t 
| te music; every one was awake, ev- 
oise was hushed, every eye was 


pen. Then 


erv n 
e* ar We S { vw 
pilerims agail! 


fixed, and everv 
the aacenperian - bid the 
ask the peo} e how they liked the mu 
sic; and now ries answered differen 


Some declared they | had neve! 
Some 


Ways. 


heard it before. but liked it well. 
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notes at a time, and they liked it now {| any period in human life. 


But many of them | 


better than ever. 
exclaimed against it, as the worst they 
had ever heard. The instrument the ‘y | 
said was out of tune, and mude dread 
ful discord; and the performer discov- 
ered a strange want of taste. They 
thought he had altered unaccountably | 
for the wor se, (though the pilgrims had 
perceived no alter rations) and some 
said, if he did not soon mend his hand, 
they would hear him no longer. 

Then said the pilgrims, what means 
“ 

. This illustrates another effect 
of x faithful preaching of the gospel. 
When a preacher who has the charac- 
ter of preaching well, comes to a con- 
gregation who are in a stupid state, 
having their minds occupied with 
worldly pleasure and amusements,they 
are ready enough to think he preach- | 
es well, and to join in extolling his 
performances, th ough they had not 
in reality heard them so as to be qual-. 
ified to form any judgment. But af- 
ierwards, when their attention is exci- 
ted, and they hear soas to understand 
what he preaches, those who really 
love the gospel ike it better than be- 
fore; and some, who have never heard | 
with serious attention and self-applica- 
tion, having now the truth set home }, 
to their consciences and their hearts, 
and feeling its sanctifying power, are 
well pleased But those who really 
hate the truth, are now greatly dlis- 
pleased; and remembering that they 
had falas expressed their approba- 
tion, they think the change is in the 
pre acher, though in reality he prea- 
ches the same truths; and many of 
them are now so much provoked, that 
they declare they will not hear such 
things any longer, though they are the 
very same things they joined in com- 
ine nding alittle while before. 

00 @ EQae 
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THE DANGER OF RESISTING EARLY IM- 
PRESSIONS OF DIVINE TRUTH. 
It is the voice of experience as well | 


! 


| 
1! 
| 


i21 


The com- 
parative freedom of this season from 
| the perplexing cares and sorrows of 
‘life, and from the power of custom and 
prejudice, the vigorous exercise of the 
tender and ardent feelings of compas- 
sion and sym) anys of obligation and 
remorse, of guilt and of danger, which 
' become obliterated by the long indul- 

_ gence of sinful affections, are consider- 
‘ations which have been fre quently and 
_justly urged upon the young, as in- 

‘ducements to early piety. To these 


may be added, the perpetuity of youth- 


ful impressions, and the life of igno- 
rance, contempt, and misery, which 
ge nerally follows a vicicus and profli- 
gate beginning. But it is my design 
at present to show the danger of re- 
sisting those early impressions of a se- 
rious ‘nature, which are experienced in 
a greater or ‘less degree, by every son 
and daughter of Adam. 


‘To cast off the fear of God, and re- 
sist the early impressions of his truth, 
is -well adapted to grieve away the 
Holy Spirit, by whose influences men 
are sanctified. The scriptures every 
where represent God as a being of 
strong feeling and ardent affection. 
| When his creatures slight his authori- 
ty, break his commands, and reject his 
invitations, he feels most se nsibly the 
contempt which is cast upon his su- 
premacy and his goodness. He hasa 
perfect knowle dge of the dignity of his 
own character, the moral rectitude of 
his government, and his supreme right 
‘to command. He knows the extent 
of his condescension in presenting the 
offers of pardon and eternal life to 
mankind, and in sending his Spirit to 
strive with sinners. And as a token 
of his jealousy for his own suprema- 
cy, he early revealed to mankind the 
| alseeniion truth that his Spirit should 
not always strive with man; which has 
been corroborated by the fatal experi- 
ence of multitudes in every age of the 
world. Both experience and observa- 
tion unite in saying, that those who re- 
ject the early impressions of the Holy 


as of rei ison, th: it the season of youth | is f Spirit, are gene rally left to fill up the 
the most interesting and important of “ measure et their iniquity, without be- 
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ing sensible of their guilt or their dan- 
ger. Kternal wisdom hath said, by 
he mouth of Solomon, “those that 
seek me early shall find me;” and 
from experience we learn, that those 
who refuse to do this, and resist the 
early convictions of truth, are gener- 
aliy left of God to pursue their own 
chosen way to endless ruin. 

The resistance of early serious im- 


pressions is also generally followed | 


with an increasing hardness of heart, 
which renders it less and less likely | 
that the subjects of it will ever be in- |! 
duced to submit to the self- “denying 
terms of pardon and salvation. It is 
harder for rebels to submit to good | 
government, after they have become 
confirmed in the rebellion, than it is 
immediately after their first offence. 
And it is harder for sinners to give 
their hearts to God, and embrace his 
benevolent design after they have be- | 
come hardened in sin. This is evi-| 
dent from the fact that the same mo- 
tives generally have less and less in- 
fluence upon the mind, the more fre- | 
quently they are resisted. The temp- | 
tations of the world generally increase | 


with age, and grow stronger as days | 
| their connexions and consequences, 


and years revolve. Those who sin 
wilfully, after having 
knowledge of the t ruth, and felt a pow- | 
erful conviction of it in their conscien- 
ces, are generally left to hardness of 
heart and blindness of mind, insensi- 
ble of both their guilt and their dan- 
ger. The most powerful arguments, 
and the most weighty induc ements, | 
drawn from heaven, earth, and hell, | 
will not make them feel their situ: ition 
or prospects. Such persons have rea- 
son to fear that there remaineth nothing 
for them, but a certain fearful looking 
for of judgment and fiery indignation, | 
which shall devour all the adversaries 
of God. 

As another consequence of resisting 
the early 


that such a course of conduct is adapt- 


ed to silence the warning voice ef con- | 


science, and prevent its restraining us 
from sin. {tis not merely through the | 


impressions of divine truth | 
upon the mind, may be added the fact, | 


received the | 
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medium of revelation that mankind aré 
taught their obligation to love and 
obey their holy Creator. The invisi- 
ble things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being un- 
derstood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead; 
so that they are without excuse whe 
live in disobedience to the law of God. 
Every intelligent, rational being, in 
a greater or less degree, is compelled 
by his moral sense of equity, to feel his 


| ouligation to be holy, and as soon as 


his reason dictates that there is a God, 
to feel his obligation to worship him, 
| and cordially embrace the great and 
See design which he is pursu- 
ing. This moral sense, or conscience, 
distinguishes mankind tr om the brute 
animals, and when properly consulted, 
invariably condemns the sclfish feel- 
ings and actions of moral beings. With 
this moral sense, exactly accords the 
| revelation which God has given to 
man, which adds an_ inconceivable 
weight to those obligations which bind 
every intelligent moral creature to be 
holy as God is holy, and perfect as 
God j Is per fect. 
revelation, when properly exhibited in 


have always approved themselves to 


every man’s conscience in the sight of 


God. When conscience is permitted 
to speak, though a secret voice, it is still 
the most powerful check upon the self- 
ish hearts and sinful conduct of men. 
But this distinguishing capacity of the 
mind, which alone makes us feel our 
obligation and guilt, may be blinded 
through the deceitfulness and hard- 
pess of the heart, and prevented from 
performing its office. In the season 
of youth, the conscience is generally 
the most active and vigorous, and oc- 
_casions many serious and tender feel- 
Ings respecting God and eternity. But 
alas! what multitudes, by resisting the 
early impressions of divine truth, put 
to silence this w arning voice, and blot 
out their only reason to hope that they 
shall ever become truly religious. 

] will add, that the resistance 0! 
| early serious impressions, generally 
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The Danger of resisting Early Impressions of Divine Truth. 


leads to the sincere embrace of funda- 
me: ‘ntal and soul- -ruining errors. 


ror, are hurried on imperceptibly and 
almost Invariably to endless ruin. 
sin has a biinding tendency, and espe- 
ciaily the sin of resisting the early im- 
pressions of the peculiar and self-de- 
nying truths of revelation. Nothing ‘|| 
else can account for the delusion in 
which mnitiodes have plunged them- 
selves. Many persons who reason in- |; 
telligently, accurately and forcibly on | 
mathematical and philosophical ques- 
tions, and who have seen the beauty, 
consistency, and importance of evan- 
gelical trath, and perhaps have vindi- 
cated it with zeal and ability, have, 
by reason of resisting the early im- 
pressions of divine truth, been led by 
degrees, to embrace the most palpable 
anit fatal errors, and apparently to be 


satisfied with the disingenuous, falla- | 


cious, and sophistical arguments by 
which they are spread. Multitudes, 
of mankind, who have risen to emi- 
nence by means of their intellectual at- 
tainments, from the same cause are | 
constantly, though imperceptibly, run- 
ning into a dismal abyss of error, de- | 
lusion, and vain philosophy, from | 
which they can never extricate them- || 
selves, but hy a cordial reception of | 
the truths of the gospel. And we 
have divine authority that for this 
cause, God sends many strong delu- 
sions that they should believe a lie, 
that they might perish forever. This 
is “because they received not the love | 
of the truth, that they might be saved,” | 
but resisted the early impressions of | 
the Spirit of God. “Those who wish | 
0 avoid this state of darkness, and 
doubt, and gloom, and enjoy the pleas- || 
ure which arises from intellectual dis- 
coveries of the beauty, consistency, 
and harmony of divine truth, and the | 
approbation of their own consciences, 
must cherish the earliest impressions | 
of the Holy Spirit, and cordially re- | 
ceive the self-denying truths of rev ela- | 
tion, There is a divine promise to 


every saint that he shall know of doc- | 


Those || 
who cordiaily embrac edhe cause of er- | 


All | 
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{| also that all things shall work together 
| for good to those whu have received 
i the love of the truth that they may be 
| saved. 
REMARKS. 

1. Ifthe preceding observations are 
| Correct, then it is extremely dangerous 
| for persons to live through revivals of 

religion without making their peace 
i with God. In reviy als of religion, the 
| influences of the Hely Spirit are gen- 
erally felt, in a greater or less degree, 

| by every person within their extent. 
The Lord Jesus both invites and com- 
|| mands sinners to give him their hearts. 
The invitations of the gospel are gen- 
erally urged by the most weighty in- 
ducements which can be presented. 
| The voice ef Wisdom is then address- 
| ing every impenitent sinner, saying, 
1 “How long, ye simple ones, will ye 
| love simplici ity, and seorners delight 
in their scorning, and fools hate know- 
ledge? Turn ye at my reproof, for 
whiy will ye die?” The consciences of 
sinners are generally awakened, in a 
| greater or less degree, to convince of 
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| The influence of the righteous, “whose 
| prayers avail much, is generally ex- 
| erted in the greatest degree at such a 
| time. Faithful ministers then beseech 
sinners, in view of the great truths 
which relate to God and eternity, to 
| be reconciled toGod. And the power 
} of God is then more or less exerted in 
causing sinners to see and feel the re- 
|| ality and importance of truth. Those 
| persons who resist the united influ- 
| ence of all these motives, turn their 
| back upon the calls of the Saviour, and 
| grieve away the Holy Spirit, generally 
iF impress a fatal seal upon their ever- 
lasting destiny. 
If resisting the early impressions 
of divine truth, is adapted to grieve 
| away the Holy Spirit, stupify the con- 
| science, and harden the heart, then it 
| is extremely hazardous to put off the 
| duty of repentance until a more con- 
| venient season. The danger arises, 
not merely from being called suddenly 
iF into eternity, but from silencing the 





rines, whether they be of God, and | warning voice of conscience, and de- 








12.4 Fhoughts on Disinterested Benevolence. 


stroying that feeling sense of obliga- || any connexion between his weliare 
tion and guilt, in view of which only, | | and my own. ‘There may be no such 
sinners can be induced to repent of || connexion. But I may wish well to 
sin, and comply with the self denying } him from a sincere regard for his hap- 
terms of salvation. Impenitent sin-|! piness in itself considered. 1 may 
ners generally form their characters || have nothing else in view at the time 
and seal their eternal destiny much ear- || but his welfare, and may sincere ly 
lier than they are willing to believe. || wish it secured for its owo sake. ‘This 
It is extremely hazardous to grieve || is what I call a disinterested regard. 

away the Holy Spirit, trifle with the || Disinterested benevolence regards 
dictates of conscience, and oppose the || the happiness of all beings capab ble of 
solemn and important nthe of reve- enjoy ment or suflering, In proportion 
lation, by means of which alone men || to its real worth, so far as that is 
are sanctified. Nothing but their guilt | known. God has a periect know- 
can equal the danger of those who thus | ledge of the real worth of his own 
sin agaiust Goa, and despise their own |; happiness, and of that of every other 
souls. 5 ¢C | being in the universe; and no doubt 








“** | he regards each exactly according to 

att ‘its real worth. The knowledge of 

For the Utica Christian Repository. | creatures Is imperfect; and the boun- 
THOUGHTS ON DISINTERESTED BE- || dary of their knowledge must be the 
NEVOLENCE. _boundary of their regard; for they 


cannot regard that of which they 


Tt is not my purpose to enter into a 
have no knowledge: It is the same to 


discussion as to the propriety of the 
term disinterested. Lam fully per- || them as if it did not exist. 
suaded that no one ever makes ob-|| If disinterested benevolence regards 
jections to the term, who is satisfied |, the happiness of all beings in propor- 
with the thing signified by it. But) tion to its real worth, then every dis- 
if it were not so, a dispute about | interested being regards his own hap- 
words is one in which | am not at |) piness according to its importance, as 
present inclined to engage. And itis |, well as that of others, And, conse- 
universally conceded that every man | quently, those passages of scripture 
has a right to use any words he plea- |) which express the regard God has to 
Ses, provide d he explains ein and || his own slory, and the regard saints 
clearly shows what he means by | have to their own happiness, are not 
them. I will endeavor, therefore, | inconsistent with the doctrine of dis- 
to state, as clearly as I can, what I /| interested benevolence. They only 
understand by disinterested benevo- || express a disinterested regard to each, 
lence. | according to its real worth. 
Benevolence is good will, a wish- || It is the nature of disinterested be- 
ing well to another, a regard for his || nevolence, to give up a less good to 
happiness. It is obvious that | may | secure a greater. Selfishness would 
vish well to another for two  rea- |; lead me to give up a less good of my 
sons. [ may wish well to another, |) own, to secure a greater good of my 
because [ suppose his welfare is so, own: but disinterestedness leads me 
connected with my own, that the se-| to give up a less good of my own, to 
curity of his welfare will tend to se-| secure the greater good of another 
cure my own. If I wish well to an- | The common sense of mankind ac- 


other for this reason merely, it is evi- |, knowledges the obligation to do this,’ 


dent that my own welfare is the ulti- | in the common affairs of life. The 
mate object. This I call a selfish re- | life of a brute animal is of less im- 
sard for the happiness of another.) portance than the life of a man; and 
But I may also wish well to another, |) where the one can be secured by the 
for a different reason. I may not see | sacrifice of the other, no one hesitates 
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which ought to be done. The less 
cood must be given up to secure the 
creater. 


tributes to my comfort, than it is for | 
my neighbor to be in want of the ne- 
cessaries of lifes and no one doubts 
that I ought to submit to the less evil, | 
to exempt my neighbor trom the great- | 
er. The loss of my usual rest for | 
one night is a less evil to me when fn | 
health, than it is for my sick neighbor | 
to be deprived of the necessary care 
and attentions and no one doubts that | 
I ought to submit to the less evil, to | 
prevent my neighbor from. sufiering 
the greater one. The exposure of 
my health, by plunging into the wa- | 
ter, or rushing through the flimes, is a | 
less evil than that my helpless neigh- 
bor should be left to perish for want f 
of My assistance; and no one hesi- 
rates as to what I ought to do m suc] 
acase. Fought cheerfully to submit 
to the less evil, to deliver my neigh- | 
bor from the greater. The liberty 
ud exemption from suffering of the 
nan who violates the wholesome laws 
of his country, is al-ss good than the. 
peace and order of the whole commu- | 
uty; and no one hesitates, in this 
case, which ought to be given up te 
cure the other. It was a less evil 
or-the Lord Jesus Christ to suffer | 
leath on the cross, than would have | 
resulted from the whole human race | 
ving left to perish without an atone- | 
nent, and no one doubts that he did 
licht in submitting to the less evil, for 
the sake of relieving others from the ! 
creater one. 


All the divine conduct is directed | 
Y disinterested benevolence. God 
egards his own glory according to its | 
tal worth; and he regards the happi- | 
hess of every creature,also, according | 
0 its real worth. He has formed a plan 
hich includes all events, and which | 
Will ultimately secure the highest pos- | 
‘idle sum of happiness in the intelil- | 
‘Mt universe; and he is constantly | 
‘Npioyed in carrying that plan into | 
‘ecution. He regards his own glo- | 
‘Y More than he does the good of any 
‘teature, or of all creatures; not be- — 


1 
. : . 4 
It is a less evil for me to| 
part with some portion of what con- | 


; over all his works.” 


be carried too far. 


: Cause it is his own, but because it is 


‘worth more. But he does not disre- 
gard the good of any cresture, even 
of the smallest insect which is capa- 
ble of the least degree of enjoyment or 
suffering. “lis tender mercies are 
He Sees, by W- 
ever, that the present comfort of some 
of his creatures ts not so great a good 
as some other good which he can se- 
cure by giving it up, and he does 
give it up, and brings a variety of 
calamities upon them. He sees, 
also, that the future and eternal hap- 
piness of some of his ereztires is 
not so great a good as ts some other 
guod which he can secure by giving it 
up, and he does ove it UD, and dooms 
some ol 


tsery 


his creatures to suher endless 
. 1 ' °¢ 

ui bell. fo ail this, 
wisely and benevolently: for he nes er 


fIVeS Up oa 


he {ts 


oreater goud te secure a 


: less, but only a less.to secure a greater. 


Moral goodsess in creatures con- 
sists in disinterested benevolence 
There is, in the good man, the same 
mind that was nm Chiist Jesus, the 
same mind that is In God He feels 
as God feels, according to the neasure 
of his knowledge. He regards the 
happiness of every being according to 
its real worth, as far as he knows 
what is its real worth. He knows 
that the glory of God is worth more 
than the hippiness of any creature, 
or of all creatures; and he regards it 
more. He knows that the happiness 
of his neighbor is as really valuable 
as his own: and he loves his neigh- 
bor as himself. He knows that the 
happiness of a brute animal is worth 
something, and as a merciful man he 
‘Srecardeth the life of his beast.” But 
he is always ready to give up a less 
rood to secure a greater. He is not 
only willing to give up a less good of 
his own to secure a greater good of his 
own, which a selfish man may do; but 
he is also willing to give up a less good 
of his own to secure a greater good to 
his neighbor. 

Disinterested benerolence cannot 
If the principle 
is admitted, all the consequences must 
be admitted. If itis right in small 
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things, it is right also in great things. 
If it is right at all, it is right when car- 
ried to its full extent. If it is wrong | 
when carried to its full extent, it is en- | 
tirely wrong. If it is my duty to be | 
willing to give up the smallest good of | 
my own to secure the smallest greater || s 
good to others, it is equally my duty | 
to be willing to give up the greatest | 
goud of my own to secure a » still greater | 
good to others. And if it is wrong, 
for me to be willing to give up the| 
sreaiest good of my own to secure a | 
still greater good to ‘others, it must be | 
equally wrong for me to be willing to | 


give up the smallest good of my own to | 
, nying disinterested benevolence alto- 


secure the smallest greater good to, 
others. ‘The principle i is the same, , 
whether the good given up be great- | 
er or smaller. If it is my duty to be | j 
willing to give up one degree of good | i 
of my own to secure ten degrees of good | | 
to others, it is equally my duty » be | 
willing to give up ten degrees of good | 

of my own to secure a hundred degrees | 
of good to others, or one thousend de- | 
grees of good of my own to secure ten 
thousand degrees of good to others. | 
And so on, without end. F or, on the | 
same principle, it is my duty to be} 
willing to give up one part, or another 
part, or every part, of my own good, to 
secure a proportionably greater good 
to others. The principle is the same | 
in every case. It is my duty in all | 
cases to be willing to give up a less 
good of my own to secure a greater 
good to others; and if it should be all 
I have, that does not alter the princi- 
ple. The only thing to be considered 
is, that the good which [am willing to 
give up is a less good than that which 
is to be secured by it. If Paul sup- 
posed. according to the best of his | 
knowledge, that his own salvation was | 
a less good than that of his brethren, || 


it was tight for him to be willing to be | | 


» 
“accursed from Christ, for his breth- 


ren.” And if we know, as we all do! 


know, that the glory of God is worth | 


more than our salvation, we ought to | | 


regard it more, and be willing that | 
God should give up our eternal ‘salva- | 
tion, if he should see that his glory re- | 
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quires it. And as all who do nog 

know themselves to be christians, do 

not know how the glory of God ma 

require them to be disposed of for eter- 

nity; as they do not know whether 

| the glory of God may require their 
salvation to be secured or given up for 
ever, they ought to be willing to com- 
mit themselves to his wise and beney- 
olent disposal, and be willing that he 

| should take them to heaven, or send 

| them to hell, as he shall see most for 

| bis glory. 

| J am aware that many are unwilling 

| to adopt this conclusion. But I see 

| not how they can avoid it, but by de- 

| ; 

gether. Let us be consisient with our- 

|selves. And if we proiess to believe 

'in a disinterested religion at all, let us 

| ‘ . ° . . . . 
admit all that is implied in it. Bat if 
we are unwilling to all that is 
| Implied in it, let us not profess to be- 
lieve in a disinterested religion at all. 

: Let us become the open advocates of 

i 

! 

i} 

| 

| 

i 

i 

! 


adinit 


a selfish religion; a religion which is 
natural to every man; a_ religion, 
which, not only does not require any 
change of heart, but is totally incon- 
sistent with any such change as the 
sible describes, in which old things 
pass away, and all things become 
new. Selfishness, certainly, is an old 
‘thing. All the affections of the sin- 

; ner are selfish; and if all the affec- 
| the saint are selfish also, 


| tions of 
| there is no radical difference between 


them; and the doctrine of regenera- 


| tion is nothing but a delusion. 
FIDES. 
—sttoe— 
PROCEEDINGS 
AT THE FORMATION OF THE 


| AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

At a large and respectable meeting of 

the citizens of New-York, and the vicin- 

ity, from various religious denominations, 

lat the ¢ City Hotel, on Friday evening of 
last week, 

Cot. Rtcwarp VaRIckK 
was called tothe chair, and Mr. WI!- 


| tram A, Hatiock appointed Secretary. 


The meeting was opened with prayer 
by the Rev. Dr. M’Auley. Zechariah 
Lewis, Esq. President of the New-York 
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Tyact Society, then proceeded to state || accommodation; and that, by the grace 
Ot & the object of the meeting. The Board || of God, there is here a spirit of Chris- 
lo of Managers, of that Society, he said, |) tian benevolence and zeal, which it may 
ay had some months since, in view of the |} be believed, will never permit the Soci- 
great facilities afforded by the city of ety to languish. | 


Pr ' oy ' i 
New York, for circulating Religious The following Constitution was then 


er Tracts, and the importance of uniting || read, and unanimously adopted. 
en Bithe efforts of the friends of Tracts : 


for @ throughout the country in one National 
m- @ lastitution, resolved to take measures to 
form such a Society in this city, in May 


CONSTITUTION. 
Ant. 1. This Society shall be de- 
nominated, Tue American Tract Socie- 


CV- , < : : . ¥: 
he gyrext. on the plan of the American Bible || ry; the object of which shall be to dif- 
; society. There being, however, at |! fuse a knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
n 


Christ as the Redeemer of sinners, and 
to promote the interests of vital godli- 
ness and sound morality, by the circula- 
tion of Religious Tracts, calculated to 
receive the approbation of evangelical 


Boston, a Religious Tract Society, which 
for Hhad already assumed the name, and 
much of the character of a National Insti- 
ing tution, it was thought proper, previous 
tothe adoption ofother measures, to ad- 








see ; ae ae 
iress that Society, and propose a remo- || Christians ofall denominations. 
Ue Bi ial of the seat of its operations to New- Art. 2.—Each subscriber of two dol- 


| 
lto- Byork. Thismeasure the Society at Bos- |) lars annually, shall be a Member; and 
“ure Bion, did not think consistent with the |} each subscriber of twenty dollars at one 
eve Mprosperity of the Tract Cause in New. || time, shall be a Member for Life. Each 
tus Mengland; and as that Society had already | subscriber of five dollars annually shall 





come so far National in its character, || be a Director; and each subscriber of fif- 


















7 it hey proposed still to continue their op- || ty dollars at one time, or who shall, by 
1S i stions at Boston, and that the New- || one additional payment, increase his or- 
be- york Religious Tract Society should be- |, iginal subscription to fifty dollars, shall 
all. Home a Branch. To this proposition, || be a Director for life. 

15 of MBbe Board of the New York Society felt | Ant. 3.— Members of the Society shall 
+) ig Meat they could not give their assent; || be entitled to Tracts, annually, to the 
hi lieving that the local advantages of | value of one dollar, and Directors, 
~~) Bits city, united with the lberality and || to the value of two dollars; or, if prefer- 
any Mhristian enterprise of its inhabitants, || red, they may receive Tracts at any one 
con- Have no room to question that it is the |] time, to the value of half the sum giv- 
the MMnost favourable location for the National || en. 

rings astitution. Ant. 4.—The Society shall meet an- 
‘ome My in these circumstaces, the Commit- || nua'ly on Wednesday immediately pre- 


old Ma of the Society at Boston, proposed || ceding the second Thursday in May, 
“ae unite with the Society at New-York, |} when the proceedings ofthe foregoing 
Sit Hh forming the plan of a National Insti- | year shall be reported, anda Board, con- 
uffec- Hihtion, distinct from both, to be located || sisting of a President, Vice President, 
also, # New-York, and from which, should it |; a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
ween Me sper, the Society at Boston may re- |, Secretary, a Treasurer, and thirty-six 
tive its supplies of Tracts. And the || Directors shall be chosen. 
egociation had been happily concluded || Ant. 5.—The Board of Directors shall 
; ia manner calculated, it was believed, || annually elect, by ballot, a Publishing, 
8. ) give universal satisfaction. Such a|!a Distributing, and a Finance Commit- 
cedure on the part of the Society at |; tee, each consisting of not less than 
ston, immediately suggested the ne- || three nor more than five members; the 
sity of erecting a house in this city, | members of which three Committees 
‘which the National Society may en- || shall constitute an Executive Commit- 
E TY. every facility for conducting its ope- || tee to conduct the business of the Soci- 
ing of ions. In order to accomplish this ob- | ety. and shall be, ex officio, members of 
vicin- Mt, it was thought advisable to call the |] the Board. The Board shall have pow- 
ations, M™<sent meeting, for the purpose of or- || er to enact the Society’s By-Laws, and 
ing of Mizing the Society, and adopting || to appoint Corresponding Committees, 
tans to obtain the requisite funds; that || and Henorary Vice Presidents, Directors 
‘people of New-York may thus give || or Members. Twelve shall constitute a 
_ Wi-§ the Society at Boston, and other | quorum. 
retary: @ ct Societies, and friends who may be Ant. 6—To secure the interests of 
prayer ted to unite in the National Society, || the various denominations of Christians 
shariah May next, an assurance that the Soci- || who may co-operate in this Society, its 
y-York MM! Shall here be furnished with every ' Officers and Directors shall be elected 
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from all of those denominations. The 


Publishing Committee shall contain no || 


which any member of that Committee 
shall object. 

Axtr. 7. Any Tract Society contribu- 
ting one-fourth part or more of its anau 


two members from the same denomina. || Committee consisis of Rev. James Milnor, 


; an oe (| D). D. of the Episc “hurch; Rey. ‘ 
tion, and no Tract shall be published to | D. D. of the Episcopal Church; Rev. Gar 


Utica Miss. Depos.—Auburn Theological Seminary— Donations. 


S. V. S. Wiener, Esq. of Boston, Masg. 


was elected President. The Publishing 


diner Spring, D. D. of the Presbyterian do, 


Rev. John knox, D. D. of the Dutch Re. 


_ formed do. Rev. Charles G. Sommers, of 


'! the Baptist do. 


Of this Committee, Rey. 


(| John HY. Church, D. D. of Pelham, N. H, 


al receipts to the Treasury of this So- || 
ciety, shall be considered an Auxiliary, || 
and be entitled to purchase Tracts at || 


the most reduced prices 


Any Agent or || 


‘Treasurer of such Auxiliary, annually || 7 
| Received for the A. B. C. F. M. from the 


transmitting five dollars to the Treasury 
of this Society, shail be entitled to 
vote at all meetings of the Board of di- 
rectors; and the officers of any Auxil- 
iary, annually contributing ten dollars 
shall be entitled to the same privilege. 

Art. 8. The Executive Committee, 
subject to instructions from the Board 
of Directors, may admit any Tract Socie-. 
ty to the privileges of an auxiliary with 
such relaxation of thetermsabove descri 
bed as they sha'l approve; and may con- 
fer such privileges as they think proper 
on any important kindred institution cir- 
culating this Society’s Tracts. 

Art. 9. All Benevolent Societies and 
institutions, and individuals purchasing 
for gratuitous distribution or to sell a- 


gain, shall receive Tracts at reduced | 


prices. 

Aunt. 10.That the benefits of the So- 
ciety may be enjoyed no !ess in distant 
places than near the seat of its opera 
tions, the prices of its Tracts shall be, 


as far as practicable, the same in all || & eaten oo ae 
| tions recently made to that Institution in this city. 


parts of the United States. 
Arr. 11. All meetings ofthe Society, 
the Board of Directors and the Execu- 


prayer. 


Rey. Justin Edwards, of Andover, Mass, 
and Rey. N. Bangs, of N. Y. were elected 
Corresponding Members. 

-2>° O@BO«-- 


Utica Missionary Depository, 


ist March, to the Ist April, 1825. 
Utics, From ladies of the Pres. so. 
for ed. fem. chil.in Bombay,71,3]; 
Mrs. E. King, Treas. Mrs. J. 
Clark, Coll. mon. con. 3,88; Eliz- 
abeth Clark, (a little girl,) 1; fr. 
a char. box,kept by Mrs. T.Hast- 
ings, 1; $77 19 
Trenton, From fem. miss. so. by Mrs. 
Melissa Younglove, Treas. 95 55 
W hitesboro’ Mon. con. by Rev. John 
Frost, 6 61 
Columbus, Mon. con. soc. by Mr. Isaac 
Jones, Jr. Treas. 20 00 
Camiilus, Ursula Chapin, 1 30 
Adams, Mon. con. by Rev. John Ses- 
sions, 3 00 
Madison, Mrs. William B. ‘Tompkins, 
11 Ibs. flax. —— 
Amount in Cash, $133 83 
ABIJAH TIHIOMAS, Agent. 


Trem the New York Observer. 


DONATIONS YO AUBURN ‘THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 

Messrs. Editors. — I hrough your paper I am hap 

py to acknowledge in behaif of the Board of Urustee 

of the ‘theological Seminary at Auburn, the dona 


lL. From eight individuals belonging to the 


| congregation of the Brick Church, to endowa 


Arr. 12, The President, or in his ab- |} 


sence, the Vice President, or other offi- 


cer first on the list, in the city of New- H ry of their sate pastor, Rev. P. M. Whelpley, *615 0 


York, at the request of five Directors 
mav call special meetings of the board 
of Directors, or of the Society, causing 
be given. And any two members 
gial meetings of that body. 

Arr. 15. 


members present 

After the adoption of the Constitution, 
Officers for the Society, till the time of the 
annual meeting ia May, were naanimously 
elected, 
Epise opal, Presbyterian, Baptist, and 
Methodist denominations, and embracing 
individuals from the other 
nominations in the United States 


This Constitution shall not | 
be altered, except at an annual meet- | grave ration, on which about 400 are alr ady subserr 
ing, and by a vote of two thirds of the | 


professoiship in the Seminary, cntitled,—in 


; ; 7 : | token of aff-etionate respect to their pastor, 
tive Committee, shall be opened by || and of his efforts in promoting the prosperity of 


the Lnstitution,--the “Spring” Professorship of 
Ecelesiastical History and Chureh Govern- 
ment, $% 12,000 00 
2. From members of the Wall-street Congre- 
gation. to purchas: forthe Seminary, the Libra- 


3 Froma number of individuals, principally 


| in the Cedar Street congregation, to purehase 


| place it ona very respeetibl. footing, 
||} students of the 


alot of scarce and valuable ‘Theological works, 


offered iOW, 5 

’ e . 

three days’ notice of such meetings to || 
eee 

0} 


the Executive Committee may call spe- || Utica, annual subreription, 


4, On a general subscription in books and 
money, 
Also received of John H. Lothrop, Esq. of ‘0 


$% 13,520 00 
A further effort is still pending in the Cedar-st. con 


bed. and which if suceessful, will with what is riuW 
obtained, and what before belong d to the library, 
and give to the 
eminary, ia very good degree, the 


advantages found in similar institutions. 


tu nearly equal numbers, from the || 


N. York, March 2, 1825. M. P, SQUIER, Agen 
"I+ is due to the family of Mr. Whelpley to 5% 


|| that,as this Library was purchased fora public Sel 


principal de- | 


inary in Which thor deceased friend took a deep * 
terest, and where it night be identified as having 


Ps a . al 
| longa to him, it was offered ata low wholesale © 
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